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cents each. He began his study of art via a 
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Topics for Discussion 


1. “Big Moment” (p. 1) 

How does the narrator's father earn 
his living? Is he unicuels qualified for 
this type of work? Explain. Comment 
especially on (a) the three-day sale in 
which he urged all customers to stay 
away the first day “so you don’t get 
trampled to death” and (b) the “stage 
fright” sale that followed his disastrous 
debut in vaudeville. Is Father content 
with his lot in life? Explain. 

Is there something characteristicalls 
American about Father's naive faith in 
a second talent, his yearning to give 
expression to that talent? Give reasons 
for your answer. What do many Ameri 
cans do about a strong creative bent 
with which they can’t—or won’t—earn a 
living? How would you solve the prob 
lem of two or more vocational interests? 
What was Father’s first reaction to the 
exploded bubble of a career on the 
vaudeville stage? Does he prove in the 
end that he has a sense of humor? If so, 
how? Comment on his gift 
Leon. 


to Uncle 


Do you believe that there’s any coun- 
try besides America man is 
allowed such freedom to chose a voca- 
tion, where the final test is simply his 
ability to do the job well? Explain. 


where a 


2. “All the King’s Horses” (p. 5) 
Describe Col. Kelly's attitude during 
the first moves of this human chess 
game. Is this attitude explained by his 
vocational aptitude and training? Give 
reasons fory/our answer. As the game 
progresses, there’s a change in his ap- 
proach to the responsibility of winning. 
Why? Contrast the Colonel’s and Pi 
Ying’s codes of sportsmanship. Does the 
contrast tell you anything about the 
two men? About the two cultures that 
produced them? In the course of the 
game what did you learn about these 
other Americans: the Sergeant, the Cor- 
poral, the Pilot? Comment on the T-4’s 
statement to the Colonel: “Save the soft 
spots for your wife and kids.” Why does 


What does their tireless resourcefulness 
tell you about the men themselves? Who 
master-minds the escape plan? What 
sort of man is he? Be specific. Does he 
have the wholehearted cooperation of 
the other prisoners? Explain. 

Can you imagine members of the Ger- 
man Gestapo, the Communist NKVD 
or any other totalitarian organization 
working together with the same fellow 
ship and efficiency? Why or why not? 

Would you say that these prisoners 
have, on the whole, retained 
sportsmanship and their sense of hu- 
mor? Explain. the way 
they bear up under constant setbacks 
and frustrations. Do their captors show 
equal stability and courage? In spite of 
the overwhelming loss of life, do the 
prisoners consider the escape plan a 
wasted effort? Why or why not? Is there 
something especially remarkable in this 
kind of generosity? Explain. 


their 


Comment on 


Suggested Activities 
1. “Big Moment” (p. 1) 


Is there—or there—someone in 
your family with a hankering to go on 
the stage, write the Great 
Novel, manage a chicken farm? Pick 
your own brand of “unrecognized 
genius” and write it up in a humorous 
essay or short story. 


was 


American 


2. “All the King’s Horses” (p. 5) 

a. Take any familiar game requiring 
logic or general intelligence and make 
it the theme of a short story. Examples: 
bridge, twenty questions, classifications, 
“The Game” (chafades). 

b. No doubt you know that the title 
of this story was taken from the nursery 
rhyme about Humpty-Dumpty (“All 
the king's horses and all the king’s men 
couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty together 
again”). Make a list of other nursery 
rhyme titles (books, movies, plays, mu 
sical comedies, ete.) and explain the 
connection between the nursery rhyme 
and the plot. Then go through a book 
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other ballads? What do all ballads hav 
in common? 

b. If you play the piano and/or sing 
wganize the golden voices at adjacen’ 
desks and “render” this ballad abou 
John Paul Jones for the rest of the class 
If the library has a copy of 
Shantymen and Shantyboys, you and 
your group of folk-singers might pre- 
sent several of these ballads at the next 
patriotic assembly program. 


scl 1 y] 


4. “Young Voices” (p. 18) 

a. Write a short (or a short 
short story) about a handicapped boy 
or girl who is defeated in his efforts to 
fit into a teen-age group. 

b. Write a lyric in praise of spring 

c. Try a mock epic in the style of 
Richard Egan’s “You Walk on "Em 
Too.” (Briefly, the mock epic is inflated 
nonsense in prose or poetry. The tradi- 
tion goes back to the 18th century and 
the work of Henry Fielding and Alex- 
ander Pope.) Choose an utterly com 
monplace like toothbrushes, 
razor blades, buttons, bobby pins. An 
essay or a poem is best for this purpose. 


story 


subject 


5. “The Ancient Art of 
Glass-Blowing” (p. 16) 
Is your hobby some sort of harid- 
craft? Do a written or photographic 
essay on key steps in the process. 


6. “The Great Escape” (p. 18) 
Perhaps you have an older brother 

or sister who saw service in World War 

Il. Can he or she recall an experience 
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One-Period Lesson Plan 


The Resourcefulness of Free Men 
Aim 
To give pupils insight into the quality 


of manhood and intelligence that free 
societies produce. 


Motivation 

Which of your cherished personal 
liberties would you miss most if vou 
were compelled to live in a totalitarian 
state? 


Topics for Discussion 


1. “Big Moment” (p. 1) 

How does the narrator's father earn 
his living? Is he uniquely qualified for 
this type of work? Explain. Comment 
especially on (a) the three-day sale in 
which he urged all customers to stay 
away the first day “so you don’t get 
trampled to death” and (b) the “stage 
fright” sale that followed his disastrous 
debut in vaudeville. Is Father content 
with his lot in life? Explain. 

Is there something characteristically 
American about Father's naive faith in 
a second talent, his yearning to give 
expression to that talent? Give reasons 
for your answer. What do many Ameri- 
cans do about a strong creative bent 
with which they can’t—or won't—earn a 
living? How would you solve the prob- 
lem of two or more vocational interests? 
What was Father’s first reaction to the 
exploded bubble of a career on the 
vaudeville stage? Does he prove in the 
end that he has a sense of humor? If so, 
how? Comment on his gift to Uncle 
Leon. 

Do you believe that there’s any coun- 
try besides America man is 
allowed such freedom to chose a voca- 
tion, where the final test is simply his 
ability to do the job well? Explain. 


where a 


2. “All the King’s Horses” (p. 5) 
Describe Col. Kelly’s attitude during 
the first moves of this human chess 
game. Is this attitude explained by his 
vocational aptitude and training? Give 
reasons for your answer. As the game 
progresses, there’s a change in his ap- 
proach to the responsibility of winning. 
Why? Contrast the Colonel's and Pi 
Ying’s codes of sportsmanship. Does the 
contrast tell you anything about the 
two men? About the two cultures that 
produced them? In the course of the 
game what did you learn about these 
other Americans: the Sergeant, the Cor- 
poral, the Pilot? Comment on the T-4’s 
statement to the Colonel: “Save the soft 
spots for your wife and kids.” Why does 


the Colonel decide to sacrifice one of 
his twin sons? 

What sort of man is Barzov? Is he a 
convincing product of the Communist 
way of life? Explain. Were you sur 
prised when he released the Americans 
and returned Jerry to his parents? Why 
or why not? Was this a chivalrous ges 
ture on his part? Explain 


3. “The Great Escape” (p. 18) 

Can you recall all the ingenious de 
vices dreamed up by the Allied prison 
ers of war to facilitate their escape? 
What does their tireless resourcefulness 
tell you about the men themselves? Who 
master-minds the escape plan? What 
sort of man is he? Be specific. Does he 
have the wholehearted cooperation of 
the other prisoners? Explain. 

Can you imagine members of the Ger- 
man Gestapo, the Communist NKVD 
or any other totalitarian organization 
working together with the same fellow 
ship and efficiency? Why or why not? 

Would you say that these prisoners 
have, on the whole, retained their 
sportsmanship and their sense of hu- 
mor? Explain. Comment on the way 
they bear up under constant setbacks 
and frustrations. Do their captors show 
equal stability and courage? In spite of 
the overwhelming loss of life, do the 
prisoners consider the escape plan a 
wasted effort? Why or why not? Is there 
something especially remarkable in this 
kind of generosity? Explain. 


Suggested Activities 
1. “Big Moment” (p. 1) 


Is there—or was there—someone in 
your family with a hankering to go on 
the stage, write the Great American 
Novel, manage a chicken farm? Pick 
your own brand of “unrecognized 
genius” and write it up in a humorous 
essay or short story. 


2. “All the King’s Horses” (p. 5) 


a. Take any familiar game requiring 
logic or general intelligence and make 
it the theme of a short story. Examples: 
bridge, twenty qugstions, classifications, 


“The Game” (chafades). 

b. No doubt you know that the title 
of this story was taken from the nursery 
rhyme about Humpty-Dumpty (“All 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
couldn't put Humpty-Dumpty together 
again”). Make a list of other nursery- 
rhyme titles (books, movies, plays, mu 
sical comedies, etc.) and explain the 
connection between the nursery rhyme 
and the plot. Then go through a book 
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of nursery rhymes and see if you can 
find a situation and a title for an origi 
nal essay story, or one-act play ot vou: 


own 


3. “Ballad for a Sailorman” (p. 12) 

a. Look up the definition of a ballad 
Then give an oral report on a group o 
popular ballads of traditional or estal 
lished authorship. Examples: “The Tw 
Sisters of Binnorie.” “Fair Margare 
Sweet William,” “La Belle Dam: 
Merci” (John Keats), 
the Bat” (Ernest Lawrence Taylor) 
‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge). You'll fine 
in extensive collection of ballads in amy 
good anthology. How does “The Stately 
Southerner” compare in form with these 
other ballads? What do all ballads haw 
in common? 

b. If you play the piano and/or sing 


ind 


sans “Casey a 


organize the golden voices at adjacen’ 
desks and “render” this ballad about 
John Paul Jones for the rest of the class 
If the school library has a copy of 
Shantymen and Shantyboys, you and 
your group of folk-singers might pre- 
sent several of these ballads at the next 
patriotic assembly program. 


4. “Young Voices” (p. 18) 

a. Write a short story (or a short 
short story) about a handicapped boy 
or girl who is defeated in his efforts to 
fit into a teen-age group. 

b. Write a lyric in praise of spring. 

c. Try a mock epic in the style of 
Richard Egan’s “You Walk on "Em 
Too.” (Briefly, the mock epic is inflated 
nonsense in prose or poetry. The tradi- 
tion goes back to the 18th century and 
the work of Henry Fielding and Alex- 
ander Pope.) Choose an utterly com 
subject like toothbrushes, 
razor blades, buttons, bobby pins. An 
essay or a poem is best for this purpose. 


monplace 


5. “The Ancient Art of 
Glass-Blowing” (p. 16) 
Is your hobby some sort of harid- 
craft? Do a written or photographic 
essay on key steps in the process. 


6. “The Great Escape” (p. 18) 
Perhaps you have an older brother 

or sister who saw service in World War 

II. Can he or she recall an experience 
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that illustrates the by-now legendary 
American know-how? Build a story or 
a one-act television play around this 
xperience. 


7. “The Lovely Night” (p. 27) 

Did you ever find yourself becoming 
iopelessly involved with the wrong 
crowd? Did you finally manage to find 
t way out? Retell your experience as 
»bjectively as possible in an essay or a 
short story. 


8. “Chucklebait” (back cover) 

Write an essay in the style of per- 
sonal reminiscence. Title: “Wild Um- 
pires I Have Known.” 


VOCABULARY EXERCISES 


On the paper you've just received, 
number from one to twenty-four. I’m 
going to read each of the following sen- 
tences slowly, emphasizing with my 
voice the key phrase in each sentence. 
This key phrase is the definition of a 
word. Next I will read three possible 
word choices. You are to decide which 
of the three words is defined in the key 
phrase of the sentence. Write the letter 
of the correct word opposite the appro- 
priate number on your paper. When 
you've finished, exchange papers with 


a student near you and we'll check the 
correct word answers. Afterwards you'll 


be allowed about fifteen minutes to 

practice using these words in original 

sentences, 

(Note to teacher: Each definition is 
written in parentheses to distinguish it 
from the rest of the sentence. Correct 
word answers are in italics.) 

1. The prisoner's (in the nature of an 
experiment) plan of escape was to 
ask the guard for some chewing 
gum, then reach through the bars 
and pilfer the passkeys. 

a. topical ‘ 

b. temperate 

ce. tentative 

We loved Grandfather’s tall tales of 

his days as a champion (person who 

rides a one-wheeled bike). 

a. iconoclast 

b. unicyclist 

c. unicorn 

Cain in the Old-Testament story was 

guilty of (the act of killing one’s 

brother). 

a. fratricide 

b. patricide 

ec. genocide 

Don’t be misled by Mother's (blunt- 

ness); it covers the warmest heart in 

the world. 

a. brashness 

b. brusqueness 

c. bumptiousness 

We were wary of asking him to be 


the principal speaker because he 
always talks so (beside the point). 
a. sententiously 
b. apprehensively 
c. irrelevantly 
If your date is the (habitually silent) 
type, better suggest a movie, not an 
evening of dancing. 
a. garrulous 
b. taciturn 
c. tractable 
“Enough of these (acts conducive to 
pleasant social relations)!,” B. G. 
roared. “If that order is lost, there’s 
going to be a war around this office.” 
a, amenities 
b. anemones 
c. antipodes 
3. The Inspector's suspicions were first 
aroused by the suspect’s (uneasy) 
manner under cross-questioning. 
a. restive 
b. resilient 
c. resonant 
The M. C. announced (in an emo- 
tionless manner) that the next guest 
on the program would be a lady 
whose speciality was bird calls. 
a. impartially 
b. implacably 
c. impassively 
10. Her advice, though well meant, al- 
ways irritated me because it had in 
it so much of the (excessively pre- 
cise in teaching or scholarship). 
a, pragmatic 
b. pedantic 
c. prolific 
. “If your idea of entertainment is a 
walk in the park and a Coke, I'm 
definitely not interested,” said Sue 
with an air of (haughty contempt). 
a. solicitousness 
b. ingenuousness 
c. superciliousness 
2. “Can't a well-dressed young fellow 
like you spare a nickel for a cup of 
coffee?” the hobo asked (in a com- 
plaining manner). 
a. querulously 
b. quizzically 
c. queasily 
At the last minute, she found to her 
horror that the spot on her pink 
formal was (incapable of being re- 
moved entirely). 
a. incalculable 
b. incorrigible 
c. ineradicable 
His elegant and (courteous) man- 
maner bespoke good breeding. 
a. mundane 
b. urbane 
c. inane 
. The widow hoped to (cause to hap- 
pen suddenly) a proposal by a 
siege of home cooking. 
a. precipitate 
b. premeditate 
c. prevaricate 


3. At the Captain’s order to (haul by 
means of lines up to a yard or mast) 
the sails, the crew scurried to their 
stations. 

a. cue 

b. clew 

c. eschew 

“A (war vessel of the old sailing 
navy, having usually only one tier 
of guns) is just off our bow, Sir!” 
the first mate announced excitedly. 
a. flattop 

b. corvette 

c. dreadnaught 

His (cruelty-loving) sneer gives one 
the impression that he eats little 
children for breakfast. 

a. pantheistic 

b. anarchistic 

c. sadistic 

. Jean was so furious at being “stood 
up” that not even a five-pound box 
of chocolates and a dozen long- 
stemmed American Beauty roses 
could (pacifiy) her. 

a. placate 
b. predicate 
c. prognosticate 

. “You kids can use the car tonight 
if you want to,” Father said (agree- 
ably). 

a. acrimoniously 

b. affably 

c. ambiguously 

Bud remarked (in a jesting man- 
ner) that his sister's dress was 
better suited to Hallowe'en than a 
high school dance. 

a. fictitiously 

b. fractiously 

c. facetiously 

2. “If you want me to get what you're 
driving at,” Doris said peevishly, 
“tell me; don’t use (signal tele- 
graph)!” 

a. semaphore 

b. isotope 

c. seismograph 

Boys will be boys, but a smart one 
doesn’t get into a fight without due 
(cause of irritation). 

a. invocation 

b. provocation 

c. revocation 

. News of this fresh disaster was 
greeted with (showing indifference 
to pleasure or pain) calm. 

a. stolid 
b. laconic 
c. stoic 


Answers to 
“What Do You Remember?” 


All the King’s Horses: a-5, b-3, c-1 
and 6, d-4 and 8, e-7, f-2. 

The Great Escape: a-2, b-1, c-3, d-1. 

The Lovely Night: 1-F, 2-T, 3-F, 4-T, 
5-F. 
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A short-short story 


By CHARLES EINSTEIN 
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You can’t squelch a frustrated comedian. Even when 


Uncle Leon muffed his lines, Father had the last word 


Y father was a tremendous, if re- 

luctant, advertising man back in 

the davs when advertising was a 
tentative and mildly renegade art. He 
preferred to spend most of his time 
dreaming up jokes and vaudeville rou 
tines to satisfy his innate desire to be- 
come a comedian. But back in Boston, 
where we lived, they still talk about 
the ad campaigns my old man whipped 
up. 

He worked for a chain of furniture 
stores, and I believe he was the first 
ad man who realized that a firm profit- 
ably can enjoy more than one birthday 
a year. He ran a birthday sale in Feb- 
ruary, an anniversary sale in March, a 
Silver-wedding sale in June, a mid- 
summer birthday sale in August and 
an anniversary sale in November. He 
ran a special three-day sale in which 
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he urged all customers to stay away the 
first day, “so you don’t get trampled to 
death,” a technique that usually pro- 
vided an extra three thousand cus- 
tomers the first day. He had a thing 
called a George Sale, 
where the copy ran: “We cannot tell 
a lie. We thought these brooms would 
sell at $1.49. They didn’t. Somebody 
will get a bargain at 69c.” And so 
forth. Tremendous. 

But he wanted to be a comedian. 
He used to attend all of the vaudeville 
Boston memorize the 
routines. Then he would come home 
and practice on my mother and me in 
the dining room of our two-family 
house on Orkney Read. He used my 
Uncle Leon for a stooge. 

My Uncle Leon did not particularly 
love vaudeville, but my father over- 
whelmed him. Uncle Leon wanted to 
be a saxophone player, and he owned 
a fine saxophone and about twenty 
pounds of sheet music. But he did not 


Washington 


shows in and 
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like to take lessons and practiced only 
rarely. The only thing he could play 
was Dardanella, in two sharps, slowly. 

What happened was that my father 
and Uncle Leon would push the dining- 
room table against the wall and seat 
me and my mother in chairs on either 
side of the table. Then they would go 
out of the room. through 
doors. 

At this point, it was my job to clap 
furiously, as for a preceding act, and 
then sing several notes of fanfare. 

“And now,” I would cry, “that bright 
new team of a hundred laughs—Harvey 
and Leon!” Then I clapped some more 
while my father and Uncle Leon came 
racing through the doors from oppo 
site sides, the way all the comedy 
teams ran out from the wings at 
Keith’s. 

My father would punch my Uncle 
Leon two times and cry, “Hello, Pale- 
face!” 

“Paletace?” Uncle Leon croaked. 

“Yeah,” my father told “You 
got a face like a pail!” 

“Wasn't that funny?” my _ father 
would ask my mother, panting as he 
held on to Uncle Leon’s vest. 

“Scream,” she would say. 

“You got to give in to the humor of 
it,” my father would say. “Here —’ 


opposite 


him. 


he turned and punched Uncle Leon 


two times —“how do you spell cat?” 

“I don’t know,” Uncle Leon said in 
the unnaturally loud voice my father 
made him practice. “How do you spell 
cat?” 

“Cat,” my _ father 
Kitten. Chicken,,” my 
“H-e-n. Rooster.” 
My mother hid her tace in her 
hands. Uncle Leon giggled. My father 
looked sharply at him and punched 

him again, 

“Tell me something,” he said. “Is 
that a face, or did you just block a 
punt?” He reached out and massaged 
Uncle Leon's lapels. “Nice suit you 
got here. Too bad they didn’t have it 
in your size. Is this what the well- 
dressed man will throw away this 
year?” 

“Lord shield us,” my mother said. 

There was also the topical joke, 
based upon current happenings. If 
there had been a political uprising in 
South America, my Uncle Leon would 
say, “I hear the people are revolting.” 

“I don't care if they're disgusting,” 
my father would say. 

That was how the routines went 

Sooner or later it had to get on the 
stage. Thursday nights at Keith’s were 
amateur nights, and one day my father 
announced that Harvey and Leon were 
scheduled to go on that Thursday at 
Keith's, right behind a unicyclist. No 
audition. . . . 

We all went, my mother and myself 


said. “P-u-s-s-y. 
father said. 


and my grandfather. My grandfather 
had never seen one of the practice rou- 
tines at home, not so much because 
he disliked vaudeville as because he 
dreaded being home when Uncle 
Leon was home. One time he gave 
Uncle Leon a flat ultimatum: Either 
sell the saxophone or go live at the Y. 

So we were in the audience at 
Keith’s. The guy on the unicycle was 
pretty good. Once he skidded and 
nearly fell off, and went through a lot 
of business to make it look as if it had 
been part of the act, but 
laughed. 


nobody 


Then he went off and we all clapped, 
and the M.C. came hurtling out in his 
tuxedo. “And now,” he cried, “that 
bright new team of a hundred laughs 

Harvey and Leon!” 

It was just like being in the dining 
room at home, except this time they 
wore identical brown suits. They came 
racing out, stopped in front of each 
other, and then took the three-quarters 
stance you take when you are talking 
to somebody on the stage and facing 
the audience at the same time. 

My father punched my Uncle Leon 
three times and cried, “Hello, Pale- 
face!” 

Uncle Leon opened his mouth to 
cry, “Paleface?” in return. But nothing 
came out. His mouth was working 
valiantly, but his eyes were fixed on the 
audience in the winking darkness, and 
he was terrified. 

My father socked Uncle Leon 
again, Desperately. “I said, Hello, Pale- 
face!” 

Nothing. My Uncle Leon looked like 
a petrified fish. The audience held its 
breath. 

Then, all at once, I heard somebody 
begin to laugh. It was my grandfather. 
The laughs started slowly and then 
began building up. He bent over and 
shook. Somebody behind him took it 
up. The next thing, the whole joint 
was collapsing with mirth. 

Up on the stage, my father had only 
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a dim idea of what was happening. 
He kept socking my Uncle Leon. 

Sock. “Hello, Paleface!” Sock sock 
sock. “Hello Paleface!” Sock. “Hello, 
Paleface!” Every time it got funnier. 

Finally, after three or four minutes 
of this, the orchestra leader caught 
my father’s frantic-eye. He struck two 
brassy chords, and my father took a 
deep bow. The audience clapped very 
hard. Uncle Leon still stood there. My 
father grabbed his hand and towed 
him off. 

We met them at the stage door di- 
rectly afterward. My Uncle Leon was 
rubbing his arm glassily, and my father 
looked ready to commit fratricide. 

“IT never laughed so much in my 
days,” Grandfather said, and gave 
Uncle Leon a hug. 

“Let's get out of here,” my 
said. “Where’s a cab?” 

Nobody said anything in the cab 
going home, until we were almost 
there. Then my father spoke, looking 
straight ahead. 

“Leon, I will never forgive you for 
this. I don’t want to talk to you any 
more. Between us, vaudeville is dead.” 

Uncle Leon bowed his head. 

Ten minutes after we got home, the 
phone rang. My father answered, and 
when he hung up he looked more 
savage than ever. We were all in the 
room, but he talked to nobody in par 
ticular. 

“It was the manager at Keith’s,” he 
said softly, looking at the ceiling. “We 
won third prize. Fifteen dollars. If we'd 
stayed to take a bow with the other 
acts, he thinks we would have won 
first prize.” His eyes glazed over. “I'm 
going to bed.” 

The next day he came home late 
trom the office, with folded advertising 
proofs tucked under his arm, Usually 
he showed the proofs around, but this 
time he stuck them in the desk drawer. 

“Here,” he said, reaching in his 
pocket and turning to Uncle Leon, “I 
brought you something.” 


father 


It was three new reeds tor Uncle 
Leon’s saxophone. 

The ad was in the papers the fol- 
lowing Monday. It was spread over a 
full page, but all it gave was the firm’s 
name and the addresses of the different 
branch stores, like always. Then it said, 
in a big black heading: 

“STAGEFRIGHT SALE.” 

Underneath, the copy ran: 

“We were going to describe these 
articles in all the customary glowing 
terms. At last minute, we forgot our 
lines. You'll have to come and see for 
yourself.” 

The rest of the page was just pic- 
tures of different pieces of furniture. 

It was a good sale, one of the best 
Father ever had. 
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The hilarious recollections of a young lady who risked 


a watery grave in the interests of the noble art of livesaving 


uinea Pig 


WAS NEARLY 

youth, by a Red Cross Lite Saving 
Examiner, and | once suffered, in the 
noble cause of saving human life from 
a watery grave, a black eye which was 
a perfect daisy and embarrassed me for 
days. 

From the very beginning of that 
awtul lifesaving course I took the last 
season I went to a girls’ camp, I was 
a marked woman. The rest of the em- 
bryo lifesavers small, slender 
maidens, but I am a peasant type, and 
I was monstrously big for my 14 years 
I approximated, in poundage anyway, 
the theoretical adult we energetic young 
lifesavers scheduled to rescue, 
and so I was, for the teacher’s purpose, 
the perfect guinea pig. 

The first few days of the course were 
unpleasant for me, but not terribly dan- 
gerous. The elementary lifesaving hold, 
in case you haven't seen some hapless 
victim being rescued by our brave 
beach guardians, is a snakelike arrange 
ment for supporting the drowning citi 
zen with one hand while you paddle 
him in to shore with the other. You are 
supposed to wrap your arm around his 
neck and shoulders, and keep his head 
well above water by resting it on your 
collarbone. 

This is all very well in theory, of 
course, but the trick that none of Miss 
Folgil’s pupils could master was keep- 
ing the victim’s nose and mouth above 
the waterline. Time and again I was 
held in a vicelike grip by one of the 
earnest students with my whole face 
an inch or two under the waves 

“No, no, Betsy,” Miss Folgill would 
scream through her megaphone, as I 
felt the water rush into my lungs. “No, 
no, you must keep the head a little 
higher.” At this point I would begin to 
kick and struggle, and generally the 
pupil would have to let me go while I 
came up for air. Miss Folgil was always 
very stern with me. 

“Ruth,” she would shriek from her 
boat, “I insist! You must allow Betsy to 
tow you all the way in. We come to 
Struggling in Lesson Six.” 


drowned, in my 


were 


were 
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This was but the beginning, how- 
A tew 
the section of the 
learned how to undress under water in 
40 seconds. Perhaps I should say we 
came to the point where the rest of the 
pupils learned how to get rid of shoes 
and such while holding their breath. I 
did. 

There was quite a ceremony connect- 
ed with this part of the course. Miss 
Folgil and some lucky creature named 
as timekeeper and armed with a stop 
watch, rowed the prospective victim 
out to deep water. The pupil, dressed 
in high, laced tennis shoes, long stock 
ings, heavy and a middy 
blouse, then stood poised at the end of 
the boat. When the timekeeper yelled 
“Go!” the future boon to mankind dove 
into the water and, while holding her 
breath under the surface, unlaced her 
shoes and stripped down to her bathing 
suit. Miss Folgil never explained what 
connection, if any, this curious rite had 
with saving human lives. 

I had no middy of my own, so I bor 
rowed one of my sister's. My sister was 
a slender little thing and I was, as | 
said, robust, which puts it politely. 
Eileen had some trouble wedging me 
into that middy, and once in it I looked 
like a stuffed 
curred to me how hard it was going 
to be to get that middv off. especially 
when it was wet and slippery. 

As we rowed out for my ordeal by 


ever. lessons later we came to 


course W here we 


never 


bloomers, 


sausage. It never oc- 








By RUTH McKENNEY 


undressing, Miss Folgil was snappish 
and bored. 

“Hurry up,” she looking. irri 
tated. “Let’s get this over with quickly 
I don’t think you're ready to pass the 
test, anyway.” 

I was good and mad when I jumped 
off the boat and determined to Make 
Good and show Miss Folgil, whom I was 
beginning to dislike thoroughly. As soon 
as I was under water, I got my shoes 
off, and I had no trouble with the 
bloomers or stockings. I was just begin- 
ning to run out of breath when I held 
up my arms and started to pull off the 
midd\ 

Now, the middy, in the event you 


said, 


tio 
a 
—Z hE 


tn” 
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don’t understand the principle of this 
girl-child garment, is made with a small 
head opening, long sleeves, and no front 
opening. You pull it on and off over 
your head. You do if you are lucky, 
that is. I got the middy just past my 
neck so that my face was covered with 
heavy linen cloth, when it stuck. 

I pulled frantically and my lungs 
started to burst. Finally I thought the 
heck with the test, the heck with saving 
other people’s lives, anyway. I came to 
the surface, a curious sight, my head 
enfolded in a _ water-soaked middy 
blouse. I made a brief sound, a des- 
perate glub-glub, a call for help. My 
arms were stuck in the middy, and I 
couldn’t swim. I went down. I breathed 
in large quantities of water and cloth. 

I came up again, making final frantic 
appeals. Four feet away sat a profes- 
sional lifesaver, paying absolutely no 
attention to somebody drowning right 
there under her nose. I went down 
again, struggling with last panic-strick- 
en feverishness, fighting water and a 
middy blouse for my life. At this point 
the timekeeper pointed out to Miss 
Folgil that I had been under water for 
85 seconds, which was quite a time for 
anybody. Miss Folgil was very annoyed, 
as she hated to get her bathing suit 
wet, but, a thoughtful teacher, she 
picked up her megaphone, shouted to 
the rest of the class on the beach to 
watch, and dived in after me. 

If I say so myself, I gave her quite 
a time rescuing me. I presented a new 
and different problem, and probably 
am written up in textbooks now under 
the heading “What to Do When the 
Victim Is Entangled in a Tight Middy 
Blouse.” Miss Folgil finally towed my 
still-breathing body over to the boat, 
reached for her bowie knife, which she 
carried on a ring with her whistle, and 
cut Eileen’s middy straight up the front. 
Then she towed me with Hold No. 2 
right in to the shore and delivered me 
up to the class for artificial respiration. 
I will never forgive the Red Cross for 
the terrible trip through the water, 
when I might have been hoisted into 
the boat and rowed in except for Miss 
Folgil’s overdeveloped sense of drama 
and pedagogy. 

I tried to quit the lifesaving class 
after that, but the head counselor at 
the camp said I must keep on, to show 
that I was the kind of girl who always 
finished what she planned to do. Other- 
wise, she assured me, I would be a weak 
character and never amount to anything 
when I grew up. 

So I stayed on for Lesson 6: “Strug- 
gling.” After that I didn’t care if I 
never amounted to anything when I 
grew up. In fact, I hoped I wouldn't. 
It would serve everybody right, espe- 
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cially Miss Folgil. I came a little late to 
the class session that day and missed 
the discussion of theory, always held on 
the beach before the actual practice in 
the lake. That was just my hard luck. 
I was always a child of misfortune. 
I wonder that I survived my youth 
at all. 

“We were waiting for you, Ruth,” 
Miss Folgil chirped cheerily to me as 
I arrived, sullen and downcast, at the 
little group of earnest students sitting 
on the sand. 

“What for?” I said warily. I was de- 
termined not to be a guinea pig any 
more. 

“You swim out,” Miss Folgil went on, 
ignoring my bad temper, “until you are 
in deep water—about 12 feet will do. 
Then you begin to flail around and 
shout for help. One of the students 
will swim out to you.” 

All of this sounded familiar and ter- 
rible. I had been doing that for days 
and getting water in my nose for my 
pains. 

“But when the student arrives,” Miss 
Folgil went on, “you must not allow 
her to simply tow you away. You must 
struggle, just as hard as you can. You 
must try to clutch her by the head; you 
must try to twine your legs about her 
and otherwise hamper her in trying to 
save you.” 

Now, this sounded something like. 
I was foolishly fired by the attractive 
thought of getting back at some of the 
fiends who had been ducking me in the 
name of science for the past two weeks. 
Unfortunately, I hadn't studied Chapter 
9, entitled “How to Break Holds the 
Drowning Swimmer Uses.” Worse, I 
hadn’t heard Miss Folgil’s lecture on 
“Be Firm with the Panic-Stricken Swim- 
mer—Better a Few Bruises Than a Wa- 
tery Grave.” This last was Miss Folgil’s 
own opinion, of course. 

So I swam out to my doom, happy 
as a lark. Maybelle Anne Pettijohn, a 


tall, lean girl who ordinarily wore horn- 
rimmed spectacles, was Miss Folgil’s 
choice to rescue Exhibit A, the panic 
stricken swimmer. 

I laughed when I saw her coming. 
I thought I could clean up on Maybelle 
Anne easily enough, but alas, I hadn't 
counted on Maybelle Anne’s methodical 
approach to life. She had read Chapter 
9 in our textbook, and she had listened 
carefully to Miss Folgil’s inspiring 
words. Besides, Maybelle Anne was just 
naturally the kind of girl who ran 
around doing people dirty for their own 
good. “This may hurt your feelings,” 
she used to say mournfully, “but I feel 
I have to tell you... .” 

When Maybelle Anne got near me 
I enthusiastically lunged for her neck 
and hung on with both hands while 
getting her around her waist with my 
legs. Maybelle Anne thereupon dug her 
fingernails into my hands with ferocious 
force, and I let go and swam away, hurt 
and surprised. This was distinctly not 
playing fair. 

“What's the idea?” I called out. 

“It says to do that in the book,” May- 
belle Anne replied, treading water. 

“Well, you lay off of that stuff,” I 
said, angered, book or no book. May- 
belle Anne was a Girl Scout, too, and 
I was shocked to think she’d go around 
using her fingernails in a fair fight. 

“Come on, struggle,” Maybelle Anne 
said, getting winded from treading wa- 
ter. I swam over, pretty reluctant and 
much more wary. Believe it or not, this 
time Maybelle Anne, who was two 
medals from being a Beaver or whatever 
it is Girl Scouts with a lot of medals 
get to be, bit me. 

In addition to biting me, Mavbelle 
Anne swung her arm around my neck, 
with the intention of towing me in to 
the shore. But I still had plenty of fight 
left, and I had never been so mad in 
my life. I got Maybelle Anne under 
water two or three times, and I almost 
thought I had her when suddenly, to 
my earnest surprise, she hauled off and 
hit me as hard as she could, right in 
the eye. Then she towed me in, trium- 
phant as anything. 

Maybelle Anne afterward claimed it 
was all in the book, and she wouldn’t 
even apologize for my black eye. Eileen 
and I fixed her, though. We put a little 
garter snake in her bed and scared the 
daylights out of her. Maybelle Anne 
was easy to scare anyway, and really a 
very disagreeable girl. I used to hope 
that she would come to a bad end, 
which, from my point of view, at least, 
she did. Maybelle Anne grew up to be 
a Regional Red Cross Livesaving Ex- 
aminer. 

I'll bet she just loves her work. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 





ALL THE 
KING’S 
HORSES 


OLONEL BRYAN KELLY, his 

huge figure blocking off the light 

that filtered down the narrow 
corridor behind him, leaned for a mo 
ment against the locked in an 
agony of anxiety and helpless rage. The 
small Oriental guard sorted through a 
ring of keys, searching for the one that 
would open the Colonel Kelly 
listened to the voices inside the room. 


door 


door. 


“Sarge, they wouldn't dare do any- 
thing to Americans, would they?” The 
voice was youthful, unsure, “I 
there'd be trouble if they hurt 

“Shut up. Want to wake up Kelly's 
kids and have them hear you running 
off at the mouth that way?” The voice 
was gruff, tired. 

“They'll turn us loose pretty quick, 
what do you bet, Sarge?” 
young voice. 

“Oh, sure, kid, they love Americans 
around here. That's probably what they 
wanted to talk to Kelly about, and 
they're packing the beer and ham sand- 
wiches into box lunches for us right 
now. All that’s holding things up is 
they don’t know how many with mus- 
tard, how many without. How do you 
want yours?” 

“I'd just like to—” 

“Shut up.” 

“Okay, I'd just—” 

“Shut up.” 

“I'd just like to know what's going 
on, is all.” The young corporal coughed. 

“Pipe down, and pass that butt 
along,” said a third voice irritably. 
“There’s ten good puffs left in it. Don’t 


mean, 


insisted the 
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Pi Ying’s chessmen were wooden—but each of the 


sixteen pieces on the Colonel’s side was a life at stake 


kid.” A few other 
igreement 

Colonel Kelly opened and closed his 
hands wondering 
could teil the fifteen human beings be- 
hind the door about the nightmarish 
interview with Pi Ying and the lunatic 
ordeal they were going to have to en 
dure. Pi Ying said that their fight against 
death would be no different, philo 
sophically, from what all of them, ex 
Kelly’s and children, had 
known in battle. In a cold way, it was 
true—no different, philosophically. But 
Colonel Kelly was more shaken than he 
had ever been in battle. 


hog the whole thing 
voices muttered in 


nervously, how he 


cept wile 


ee Kelly and the fifteen on 
the other side of the door had crash 
landed two days before on the Asiatic 
mainland, after they had 
off course by a sudden storm and their 
radio had gone dead. Colonel Kelly had 
been on his way, with his family, to a 
post as military attaché in India. On 
board the Army transport plane with 
them had been a group af enlisted men, 
technical specialists needed in the Mid 
dle East. The plane had come to earth 
in territory held by a Communist guer 
rilla chief, Pi Ying. 

All had survived the crash—Kelly, his 
wife Margaret, his ten-vear-old twin 
sons, the pilot and copilot, and the ten 
enlisted men. A dozen of Pi Ying’s 
ragged riflemen had been waiting for 
them when they climbed from the 
plane. Unable to communicate with 
their captors, the Americans had been 
marched for a day through rice fields 
and near-jungle to come at sunset to a 


been blown 


There they had been 
loc ked ina subterranean room, with no 
idea of what their fates might be. 


Now Kelly 


from an interview with Pi Ying, who 


de caving palac e 


Colonel was returning 
had told him what was to become of 
the sixteen American prisoners. Sixteen 
Kelly 
repeated itself in his hectic thoughts 
The guard prodded him to one side 
with his pistol and thrust the key into 
the lock, and the open. 
Kellv stood silently in the doorway. 


shook his head as the number 


door swung 

A cigarette was being passed from 
hand to hand. It cast its glow for an 
instant on each expectant face in turn. 
Now it lighted the ruddy tace of the 
talkative young corporal from Minne- 
apolis, now cast rugged shadows over 
the eve sockets and heavy brows of the 
pilot from Salt Lake, now bloomed red 
for a second at the thin lips of the 
sergeant. 

Kelly looked from the men to what 
seemed in the twilight to be a small 
hillock by the door. There, his wife 
Margaret sat, with the blond heads of 
her sleeping sons cradled in her lap. 
She smiled up at him, her face misty 
white. “Darling—you're all right?” Mar- 
garet asked quietly. 

“Yes, I'm all right.” 

“Sarge,” said the corporal, “ask him 
what Pi Ying said.” 

“Shut up.” The sergeant 
“What about it, sir—good 
bad?” 

Kelly stroked his wife’s shoulder 
gently, trying to make the right words 
come—words to carry courage he wasn’t 
sure he had. “Bad news,” he said at 
last. “Rotten news.” (Turn page) 


paused. 
news or 
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“Well, let’s have it,” said the trans- 
port pilot loudly. Kelly supposed he 
was trying to reassure himself with the 
boom of his own voice, with brusque- 
ness. “The worst he can do is kill us. 
Is that it?” He stood and dug his hands 
into his pockets. 

“He wouldn't dare!” said the young 
corporal in a_ threatening voice—as 
though he could bring the wrath of the 
United States Army to bear on Pi Ying 
with a snap of his fingers. 

Colonel Kelly looked at the young- 
ster with curiosity and dejection. “Let's 
face it. The little man upstairs has all 
the trumps.” An expression borrowed 
from another game, he thought irrele- 
vantly. “He’s an outlaw. He hasn't got 
a thing to lose by getting the United 
States sore at him.” 

“If he’s going to kill us, say so!” the 
pilot said explosively. “So he’s got us 
cold! What's he going to do?” 

“He considers us prisoners of war,” 
said Kelly, trying to keep his voice 
even. “He'd like to shoot us all.” He 
shrugged. “I haven’t been trying to 
keep you in suspense. I’ve been looking 
for the right words—and there aren’t 
any. Hi Ying wants more entertainment 
out of us than shooting us would pro 
vide. He'd like to prove that he’s 
smarter than we are in the bargain.” 

“How?” asked Margaret. Her eyes 
were wide. The two children 
waking up. 

“In a little while, Pi Ying and I are 
going to play chess for your lives.” He 
closed his fist over his wife’s limp hand. 
“And for my four lives. It’s the only 
chance Pi Ying will give us.” He 
shrugged, and smiled wryly. “I play a 
better-than-average game—a little bet 
ter than average.” 

“Is he nuts?” said the sergeant. 

“You'll all see for yourselves,” said 
Colonel Kelly simply. “You'll see him 
when the game begins—Pi Ying and his 
friend, Major Barzov.” He raised his 
eyebrows. “The major claims to be 
sorry that, in his capacity as a military 
observer for the Russian army, he is 
powerless to intervene in our behalf. 
He also says we have his sympathy. | 
suspect he’s a liar on both counts. Pi 
Ying is scared stiff of him.” 

“We get to watch the game?” whis- 
pered the corporal tensely. 

“The sixteen of us, soldier, are the 
chessmen I'll be playing with.” 

The door swung open. ... 


were 


” 

Roane you see the whole board from 
down there, White King?” called Pi 
Ying cheerfully from a balcony over- 
looking the ornate, azure-domed cham- 
ber. He was smiling down at Colonel 


Bryan Kelly, his family, and his men. 
“You must be the White King, you 
know. Otherwise, we couldn’t be sure 
that you'd be with us for the whole 
game.” The guerrilla chief's face was 
flushed. His smile was one of mock 
solicitousness. “Delighted to see all of 
you!” 

To Pi Ying’s right, indistinct in the 
shadows, stood Major Barzov, the taci- 
turn Russian military observer. He 
acknowledged Kelly's stare with a slow 
nod. Kelly continued to stare fixedly. 
The arrogant, bristle-haired major be- 
came restless, folding and unfolding his 
arms, repeatedly rocking back and 
forth in his black boots. “I wish I could 
help you,” he said at last. It wasn’t an 
amenity but a contemptuous jest. “I am 
only an observer here.” Barzov said it 
heavily. “I wish you luck, Colonel,” he 
added, and turned his back. 

Seated on Pi Ying’s left was a deli- 
cate young Oriental woman. She gazed 
expressionlessly at the wall over the 
Americans’ heads. She and Barzov had 
been present when Pi Ying had first 
told Colonel Kelly of the game he 
wanted to play. When Kelly had begged 
Pi Ying to leave his wife and children 
out of it, he had thought he saw a 
spark of pity in her eyes. As he looked 
up at the motionless, Oriental girl now, 
he knew he must have been mistaken. 

“This room was a whim of my pre- 
decessors, who for generations held the 
people in slavery,” said Pi Ying sen- 
tentiously. “It served nicely as a throne 
room. But the floor is inlaid with 
squares, sixty-four of them—a_ chess- 
board, you see? The former tenants had 
those handsome, man-sized chessmen 
before you built so that they and their 
friends could sit up here and order 
servants to move them about.” He 
twisted a ring on his finger. “Imaginative 
as that was, it remained for us to hit 
upon this new twist. Today, of course, 
we will use only the black chessmen, 
my pieces.” He turned to the restive 
Major Barzov. “The Americans have 
furnished their own chessmen. Fascinat- 
ing idea.” His smile faded when he saw 
that Barzov wasn’t smiling with him. 
Pi Ying seemed eager to please the 
Russian. Barzov, in turn, appeared to 
regard Pi Ying as hardly worth listen- 
ing to. 

The twelve American soldiers stood 
against a wall under heavy guard. In- 
stinctively, they bunched together and 
glared sullenly at their host. 

“Take it easy,” said Colonel Kelly, 
“or we'll lose the one chance we've 
got.” He looked quickly at his twin 
sons, Jerry and Paul, who gazed about 
the room, unruffled, interested, blinking 
sleepily at the side of their stunned 


mother. Kelly wondered why he felt 
so little as he watched his family in 
the face of death. The fear he had felt 
while they were waiting in their dark 
prison was gone. Now he recognized 
the eerie calm—an old wartime friend— 
that left only the cold machinery of his 
wits and senses alive. It was the nar- 
cotic of generalship. It was the essence 
of war. 

“Now, my friends, your attention,” 
said Pi Ying importantly. He stood. 
“The rules of the game are easy to re- 
member. You are all to behave as 
Colonel Kelly tells you. Those of you 
who are so unfortunate as to be taken 
by one of my chessmen will be killed 
quickly, painlessly, promptly.” Major 
Barzov looked at the ceiling as though 
he were inwardly criticizing everything 
Pi Ying said. 

The corporal suddenly released a 
blistering stream of curses—half abuse, 
half self-pity. The sergeant clapped his 
hand over the youngster’s mouth. 


r Ying leaned over the balustrade 
and pointed a finger at the struggling 
soldier. “For those who run from the 
board or make an outcry, a special 
form of death can be arranged,” he said 
sharply. “Colonel Kelly and I must 
have complete silence in which to con- 
centrate. If the colonel is clever enough 
to win, then all of you who are still 
with us when I am checkmated will get 
safe transport out of my territory. If he 
loses—” Pi Ying shrugged. He settled 
back on a mound of cushions. “Now, 
you must all be good sports,” he said 
briskly. “Americans are noted for that, 
I believe. As Colonel Kelly can tell you, 
a chess game can very rarely be won— 
any more than a battle can be won 
—without sacrifices. Isn't that so, 
Colonel?” 

Colonel Kelly nodded mechanically. 
He was recalling what Pi Ying had said 
earlier—that the game he was about to 
play was no different, philosophically, 
from what he had known in war. 

“How can you do this to children!” 
cried Margaret suddenly, twisting free 
of a guard and striding across the 
squares to stand directly below Pi 
Ying’s balcony. “For the love of God—” 
she began. 

Pi Ying interrupted angrily: “Is it for 
the loye of God that Americans make 
bombs and jet planes and tanks?” He 
waved her away impatiently. “Drag her 
back.” He covered his eyes. “Where 
was I? We were talking about sacr fices, 
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Facing page—Kelly tried to bring his 
mind and eyes into focus . . . the chess 
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weren't we? I was going to ask you 
who you had chosen to be your king’s 
pawn,” said Pi Ying. “If you haven't 
chosen one, Colonel, I'd like to recom- 
mend the noisy young man down there 
—the one the sergeant is holding. A 
delicate position, king’s pawn.” 

The corporal began to kick and twist 
with new fury. The sergeant tightened 
his arms about him. “The kid’ll calm 
down in a minute,” he said under his 
breath. He turned his head toward 
Colonel Kelly. “Whatever the king’s 
pawn is, that’s me. Where do I stand, 
sir?” The youngster relaxed and the 
sergeant freed him. 

Kelly pointed to the fourth square in 
the second row of the huge chessboard. 
The sergeant strode to the square and 
hunched his broad shoulders. The cor- 
poral mumbled something incoherent, 
and took his place in the square next 
to the sergeant—a second expendable 
pawn. The rest still hung back. 

“Colonel, you tell us where to go,” 
said a lanky T-4 uncertainly. “What do 
we know about chess? You put us 
where you want us.” His Adam’s apple 
bobbed. “Save the soft spots for your 
wife and kids. They're the ones that 
count. You tell us what to do.” 

“There are no soft spots,” said the 
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pilot sardonically, “no soft spots for 
anybody. Pick a square, any square.” 
He stepped onto the board. “What does 
this square make me?” 

“You're a bishop, Lieutenant, the 
king’s bishop,” said Kelly. 

He found himself thinking of the 
lieutenant in those terms—no longer hu- 
man but a piece capable of moving 
diagonally across the board; capable, 
when attacking with the queen, of ter- 
rible damage to the black men. 

“Hey, Pi Ying,” called the pilot in- 
solently, “what’s a bishop worth?” 

Pi Ying was amused. “A knight and 
a pawn, my boy; a knight and a pawn.” 

Thank God for the lieutenant, 
thought Kelly. One of the American 
soldiers grinned. They had been stick- 
ing close together, backed against the 
wall. Now they began to talk among 
themselves—like a baseball team warm- 
ing up. At Kelly’s direction, seeming 
almost unconscious of the meaning of 
their actions, they moved out onto the 
board to fill out the ranks. 

Pi Ying was speaking again. “All of 
your pieces are in place now, except 
your knights and your queen, Colonel. 
And you, of course, are the king. Come, 
come. The game must be over before 
suppertime.” 
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Gently, shepherding them with his 
long arms, Kelly led his wife and Jerry 
and Paul to their proper squares. He 
detested himself for the calm, the de- 
tachment with which he did it. He saw 
the .ear and reproach in Margaret's 
eyes. She couldn't understand that he 
had to be this way—that in his coldness 
was their only hope for survival. He 
looked away from Margaret. 

Pi Ying clapped his hands for silence. 
“There, good; now we can begin.” He 
tugged at his ear reflectively. “I think 
this is an excellent way of bringing to- 
gether the Eastern and Western minds, 
don’t you, Colonel? Here we indulge 
the American’s love for gambling with 
our appreciation of profound drama 
and philosophy.” Major Barzov whis- 
pered impatiently to him. “Oh, yes,” 
said Pi Ying, “two more rules: We are 
allowed ten minutes a move, and—this 
goes without saying—no moves may be 
taken back. Very well,” he said, press- 
ing the button on a stop watch and 
setting it on the balustrade, “the honor 
of the first move belongs to the white 
man.” He grinned. “An ancient tradi- 
tion.” 

“Sergeant,” said Colonel Kelly, his 
throat tight, “move two squares for- 
ward.” He looked down at his hands. 
They were starting to tremble. 

“I believe I'll be slightly unconven- 
tional,” said Pi Ying, half turning his 
head toward the young girl, as though 
to make sure that she was sharing his 
enjoyment. “Move my queen’s pawn 
forward two squares,” he instructed a 
servant. 


Ccouone Kelly watched the ser- 
vant slide the massive carving forward 
—to a point threatening the sergeant. 
The sergeant looked quizzically at 
Kelly. “Everything okay. sir?” 

“I hope so,” said Kelly. “Here's your 


protection . . . Soldier,” he ordered the 
young corporal, “step forward one 
square.” There—it was all he could do. 
Now there was no advantage in Pi 
Ying’s taking the pawn he threatened— 
the sergeant. Tactically it would be a 
pointless trade, pawn for pawn. No 
advantage so far as good chess went. 

“This is very bad form, I know,” said 
Pi Ying blandly, He paused. “Well, 
then again, I’m not so sure I'd be wise 
to trade. With so brilliant an opponent, 
perhaps I'd better play flawless chess, 
and forget the many temptations.” Ma- 
jor Barzov murmured something to 
him. “But it would get us into the spirit 
of the game right off, wouldn't it?” 

“What's he talking about, sir?” asked 
the sergeant apprehensively. 

Before Kelly could order his thoughts, 
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Pi Ying gave the order. “Take his king's 
pawn.” 

“Colonel! What'd vou do?” cried the 
sergeant. Two guards pulled him from 
the board and out of the room. A 
studded door banged shut behind 
them. 

“Kill me!” shouted Kelly, starting off 
his square after them. A_ half-dozen 
bayonets hemmed him in. 

Impassively, the servant slid Pi Ying’s 
wooden pawn onto the square where 
the sergeant had stood. A shot rever- 
berated on the other side of the thick 
door, and the guards reappeared. Pi 
Ying was no longer smiling. “You 
move, Colonel. Come, come—four min- 
utes have gone already.” 


K ers calm was shattered, and 
with it went the illusion of the game. 
The pieces in his power were human be- 
ings again. The precious, brutal stuff of 
command was gone from Colonel Kelly. 
He was no more fit to make decisions 
of life and death than the rawest re- 
cruit. Giddily, he realized that Pi Ying's 
object was not to win the game quick 
ly, but to thin out the Americans in 
harrowing, pointless forays. Another 
two minutes crept by as he struggled to 
force himself to be rational. “I can’t 
do it,” he whispered at last. He 
slouched now. 

“You wish me to have all of you shot 
right now?” asked Pi Ying. “I must say 
that I find you a rather pathetic colonel. 
Do all American 
easily?” 

“Pin his ears back, Colonel,” said the 
pilot. “Let’s go. Sharpen up. Let's go!” 

“You're in no danger now,” said 
Kelly to the corporal. “Take his pawn.” 

“How do I know you're not lying?” 
said the youngster bitterly. “Now I'm 
going to get it!” 

“Get over there!” said the transport 
pilot sharply. 

“No!” 

The sergeant’s two executioners 
pinned the corporal’s arms to his sides. 
They looked up expectantly at Pi Ying. 

“Young man,” said Pi Ying solicitous- 
ly, “would you enjoy being tortured to 
death, or would you 
Colonel Kelly tells you?” 

The corporal spun suddenly and sent 
both guards sprawling. He stepped 
onto the square occupied by the pawn 
that had taken the sergeant, kicked the 
piece over, and stood there with his 
feet apart. 

Major Barzov guffawed. “He'll learn 
to be a pawn yet,” he roared. “It’s an 
Oriental skill Americans could do well 
to learn for the days ahead, eh?” 

Pi Ying laughed with Barzov, and 
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stroked the hand of the young girl, who 
had been sitting, expressionless, at his 
side. “Well, it’s been perfectly even so 
far—a pawn for a pawn. Let’s begin our 
offensives in earnest.” He snapped his 
fingers for the attention of the servant. 
“King’s pawn to king three,” he com- 
manded. “There! Now my queen and 
bishop are ready for an expedition into 
white man’s territory.” He pressed the 
button on the stop watch. “Your move, 
Colonel.” . . . 


a was an old reflex that made Colonel 
Bryan Kelly look to his wife for com- 
passion, courage. He looked away again 
—Margaret was a frightening, heart- 
breaking sight, and there was nothing 
he could do for her but win. Nothing. 
Her stare was vacant, almost idiotic. 
She had taken refuge in deaf, blind, 
unfeeling shock. 

Kelly counted the figures still sur- 
viving on the board. An hour had 
passed since the game's beginning. 
Five pawns were still alive, among 
them the young corporal; one bishop, 
the nervy pilot; two rooks; two knights 
—ten-year-old frightened knights; Mar- 
garet, a rigid, staring queen; and him- 
self, the king. The missing four? Butch- 
ered—butchered in senseless exchanges 
that had cost Pi Ying only blocks of 
wood. The other soldiers had fallen 
silent, sullen in their own separate 
worlds. 

“T think it’s time for you to concede,” 
said Pi Ying. “It’s just about over, I'm 
afraid. Do you concede, Colonel?” Ma- 
jor Barzov frowned wisely at the chess- 
men, shook his head slowly, and 
yawned. 

Colonel Kelly tried to bring his mind 
and eyes back into foeus. He had the 
sensation of burrowing, burrowing, bur- 
rowing his way through a mountain of 
hot sand, of having to keep going on 
and on, digging, squirming, suffocated, 
blinded. He concentrated on the pat- 
tern of the chessmen. 

As chess, the ghastly game had been 
absurd. Pi Ying had moved with no 
strategy other than to destroy white 
men. Kelly had moved to defend each 
of his chessmen at any cost, had risked 
none in offense. His powerful queen, 
knights and rooks stood unused in the 
relative safety of the two rear rows of 
squares. He clenched and unclenched 
his fists in frustration. His opponent's 
haphazard ranks were wide open. A 
checkmate of Pi Ying’s would be pos 
sible, if only the black knight weren't 
dominating the center of the board. 

“Your move, Colonel. Two minutes,” 
coaxed Pi Ying. 

And then Kelly saw it—the price he 
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would pay, that they all would pay, for 
the curse of conscience. Pi Ying had 
only to move his queen diagonally, 
three squares to the left, to put him in 
check. After that he needed to make 
one more move—inevitable, irresistible- 
and then checkmate, the end. And Pi 
Ying would move his queen. The game 
seemed to have lost its piquancy for 
him; he had the air of a man eager to 
busy himself elsewhere. 

The guerrilla chief standing 
now, leaning over the balustrade. Ma- 
jor Barzov stood behind him, fitting a 
cigarette into an ornate ivory holder. 

“It’s a very distressing thing about 
chess,” said Barzov, admiring the hold- 
er, turning it this way and that. “There 
isn't a grain of luck in the game, you 
know. There’s no excuse for the loser.” 
His tone was pedantic, with the super- 
ciliousness of a teacher imparting pro- 
found truths to students who he was 
sure were too immature to understand. 

Pi Ying shrugged. “Winning this 
game gives me very little satisfaction. 
Colonel Kelly has been a disappoint- 
ment. By risking nothing, he has de 
prived the game of its subtlety and 
wit. I could expect more brilliance from 
my cook.” 


was 


te hot red of anger blazed over 
Kelly's cheeks, inflamed his ears. The 
muscles of his belly knotted; his legs 
moved apart. Pi Ying must not move 
his queen. If Pi Ying moved his queen, 
Kelly would lose; if Pi Ying moved his 
knight from Kelly’s line of attack, Kelly 
would win. Only one thing might in- 
duce Pi Ying to move his knight—a 
fresh, poignant opportunity for sadism. 

“Concede, Colonel. My time is valu- 
able,” said Pi Ying. 

“Is it all over?” 
corporal querulously. 

“Keep your mouth shut and stay 
where you are,” said Kelly. He stared 
through shrewd, narrowed eyes at Pi 
Ying’s knight, standing in the midst of 
the living chessmen, the horse’s carved 
neck arched, nostrils flaring. 

The pure geometry of the white 
chessmen’s fate burst upon Kelly’s con- 
sciousness. Its simplicity had the effect 
of a refreshing, chilling wind. A sacri- 
fice had to be offered to Pi Ying’s 
knight. If Pi Ying accepted the sacri- 
fice, the game would be Kelly's. The 
trap was perfect and deadly save for 
one detail—bait. 

“One minute, Colonel,” said Pi Ying. 

Kelly looked quickly from face to 
face, unmoved by the hostility or dis- 
trust or fear that he saw in each pair 
of eyes. One by one he eliminated the 
candidates for death. These four were 
vital to the sudden, crushing offense, 
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and these must guard the king. Neces- 
sity, like a child counting eeny, meeny, 
miney, mo around a circle, pointed its 
finger at the one chessman who could 
be sacrificed. There was only one. 

Kelly didn’t permit himself to think 
of the chessman as anything but a 
cipher in a rigid mathematical proposi- 
tion: if x is dead, the rest shall live. He 
perceived the tragedy of his decision 
only as a man who knew the definition 
of tragedy, not as one who felt it. 

“Twenty seconds!” said Barzov. He 
had taken the stop watch from Pi Ying. 

The cold resolve deserted Kelly for 
an instant, and he saw the utter pathos 
of his position—a dilemma as old as 
mankind, as new as the struggle be- 
tween East and West. When human 
beings are attacked, x multiplied by 
hundreds or thousands, must die—sent 
to death by those who love them most. 
Kelly’s profession was the choosing of x. 

“Ten seconds,” said Barzov. 

“Jerry,” said Kelly, his voice loud 
and sure, “move forward one square 
and two to your left.” Trustingly, his 
son stepped out of the back rank and 
into the shadow of the black knight. 
Awareness seemed to be filtering back 
into Margaret’s eyes. She turned her 
head when her husband spoke. 


od YING stared down at the board in 
bafflement. “Are you in your right 
mind, Colonel?” he asked at last. “Do 
you realize what you've just done?” 

A faint smile crossed Barzov’s face. 
He bent forward as though to whisper 
to Pi Ying, but apparently thought bet- 
ter of it. He leaned back against a 
pillar to watch Kelly's every move 
through a gauze of cigarette smoke. 

Kelly pretended to be mystified by 
Pi Ying’s words. And then he buried his 
face in his hands and gave an agonized 
ery. “Oh, God, no!” 

“An exquisite mistake, to be sure,” 
said Pi Ying. He excitedly explained 
the blunder to the young girl beside 
him. She turned away. He seemed in- 
furiated by the gesture. 

“You've got to let me take him back,” 
begged Kelly brokenly. 

Pi Ying rapped on the balustrade 
with his knuckles. “Without rules, my 
friend, games become nonsense. We 
agreed that all moves would be final, 
and so they are.” He motioned to a 
servant. “King’s knight to king’s bishop 
six!” The servant moved the piece onto 
the square where Jerry stood. The bait 
was taken, the game was. Colonel 
Kelly’s from here on in. 

“What is he talking about?” mur- 
mured Margaret. 

“Why keep your wife in suspense, 
Colonel?” said Pi Ying. “Be a good 


husband and answer her question, or 
should [?” 

“Your husband sacrificed a knight,” 
said Barzov, his voice overriding Pi 
Ying’s. “You've just lost your son.” His 
expression was that of an experimenter, 
keen, expectant, entranced. 

Kelly heard the choking sound in 
Margaret’s throat, caught her as she 
fell. He rubbed her wrists. “Darling, 
please—listen to me!” He shook her more 
roughly than he had intended. Her re- 
action was explosive. Words cascaded 
from her—hysterical babble condemn- 
ing him. Kelly locked her wrists to- 
gether in his hands and listened dumbly 
to her broken abuse. 

Pi Ying’s eves bulged, transfixed by 
the fantastic drama below, oblivious of 
the tearful frenzy of the young girl be- 
hind him. She tugged at his blouse, 
pleading. He pushed her back without 
looking away from the board. 

The tall T-4 suddenly dived at the 


nearest guard, driving his shoulder into 


the man’s chest, his fist into his belly. 
Pi Ying’s soldiers converged, hammered 
him to the floor and dragged him back 
to his square. 

In the midst of the bedlam, Jerry 
burst into tears and raced terrified to 
his father and mother. Kelly freed Mar- 
garet, who dropped to her knees to hug 
the quaking child. Paul, Jerry’s twin, 
held his ground, trembled. stared stolid- 
ly at the floor. 

“Shall we get on with the game, 
Colonel?” asked Pi Ying, his voice high. 
Barzov turned his back to the board, 
unwilling to prevent the next step, ap- 
parently reluctant to watch it. 

Kelly closed his eyes, and waited for 
Pi Ying to give the order to the execu- 
tioners. He couldn’t bring himself to 
look at Margaret and Jerry. Pi Ying 
waved his hand for silence. “It is with 
deep regret—” he began. His lips 
closed. The menace suddenly went out 
of his face, leaving only surprise and 
stupidity. The small man slumped on 
the balustrade, slithered over it to crash 
among his soldiers. 

Major Barzov struggled with the 
Chinese girl. In her small hand, still free 
of his grasp, was a slender knife. She 
drove it into her breast and fell against 
the major. Barzov let her fall. He strode 
to the balustrade. “Keep the prisoners 
where they are!” he shouted at the 
guards, “Is he alive?” There was no 
anger in his voice, no sorrow—only irri- 
tation, resentment of inconvenience. A 
servant looked up and shook his head. 

Barzov ordered servants and soldiers 
to carry out the bodies of Pi Ying and 
the girl. It was more the act of a 
scrupulous housekeeper than a pious 
mourner. No one questioned his brisk 
authority. 


“So this is your party after all,” said 
Kelly. 

“The peoples of Asia have lost a very 
great leader,” Barzov said severely. He 
smiled at Kelly oddly. “Though he 
wasn't without weaknesses, was he, 
Colonel?” He shrugged. “However, 
you've won only the initiative, not the 
game; and now you have me to reckon 
with instead of Pi Ying. Stay where 
you are, Colonel. I'll be back shortly.” 


H E ground out his cigarette on the 
ornamented balustrade, returned the 
holder to his pocket with a flourish, 
and disappeared through the curtains. 

“Is Jerry going to be all right?” whis- 
pered Margaret. It was a plea, not a 
question, as though mercy were Kelly’s 
to dole out or to withhold. 

“Only Barzov knows,” he said. He 
was bursting to explain the moves to 
her, to make her understand why he had 
had no choice; but he knew that an 
explanation would only make the trag- 
edy infinitely more cruel for her. Death 
through a blunder she might be able 
to understand; but death as a product 
of cool reason, a step in logic, she could 
never accept. Rather than accept it, 
she would have had them all die. 

“Only Barzov knows,” he repeated 
wearily. The bargain was still in force, 
the price of victory agreed to. Barzov 
apparently had yet to realize what it 
was that Kelly was buying with a life. 

“How do we know Barzov will let 
us go if we do win?” said the T-4. 

“We don’t, soldier. We don’t.” And 
then another doubt began to worm into 
his consciousness, Perhaps he had won 
no more than a brief reprieve. . . . 

Colonel Kelly had lost track of how 
long they'd waited there on the chess- 
board for Barzov’s return. His nerves 
were deadened by surge after surge of 
remorse and by the steady pressure of 
terrible responsibility. His conscious- 
ness had lapsed into twilight. Margaret 
slept in utter exhaustion, with Jerry, his 
life yet to be claimed, in her arms. Paul 
had curled up on his square, covered 
by the young corporal’s field packet. 
On what had been Jerry’s square, the 
horse’s carved head snarling as though 
fire would burst from its nostrils, stood 
Pi Ying’s black knight. 

Kelly barely heard the voice from 
the balcony—mistook it for another 
jagged fragment in a nightmare. His 
mind attached no sense to the words, 
heard only their sound. And then he 
opened his eyes and saw Major Bar- 
zov's lips moving. He saw the arrogant 
challenge in his eyes, understood the 
words. “Since so much blood has been 
shed in this game, it would be a pitiful 
waste to leave it unresolved.” 
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Barzov settled regally on Pi Ying’s 
cushions, his black boots crossed. “I 
propose to beat you, Colonel, and I will 
be surprised if you give me trouble. It 
would be very upsetting to have you 
win by the transparent ruse that fooled 
Pi Ying. It isn’t that easy any more 
You're playing me now, Colonel. You 
won the initiative for a moment. I'll 
take it and the game now, without any 
more delay.” 

Kelly rose to his feet, his great frame 
monumental above the white chessmen 
sitting on the squares about him. Major 
Barzov wasn’t above the kind of enter 
tainment Pi Ying had found so divert 
ing. But Kelly 
between the major’s demeanor and that 
of the guerrilla chief. The major was 
resuming the because he 
liked it, but wanted to 
prove that he was a bright fellow, and 
that the Americans were dirt. Appar 
ently, he didn’t realize that Pi Ying 
had already lost the game. Either that, 
or Kelly had miscalculated. 
mind, Kelly 
piece on the board, driving his imagi- 
nation to show him the flaw in his plan, 
if a flaw existed—if the heartbreaking 
sacrifice was for nothing. In an ordinary 
game, with nothing at stake but bits of 
wood, he would have called upon his 
opponent to concede, and the 
would have ended there. But now, 
playing for flesh and blood, an aching, 
ineradicable doubt overshadowed the 
clean-cut logic of the outcome. Kelly 
dared not reveal that he planned to 
attack and win"in three moves—not un- 
til he had made the moves, not until 
Barzov had lost every chance to exploit 
the flaw, if there was one. 

“What about Jerry?” cried Margaret. 

“Jerry? Oh, of course, the little boy. 
Well, what about Jerry, Colonel?” 
asked Barzov. “I'll make a special con- 
cession, if you like. Would you want 
to take the move back?” The major was 
urbane, a caricature of cheerful hos- 
pitality. 

“Without rules, Major, games be- 
come nonsense,” said Kelly flatly. “I'd 
be the last to ask you to break them.” 


sensed the difference 


game, not 
because he 


In his moved every 


game 


Barzov's expression became one of 
profound sympathy. “Your husband, 
madame, has made the decision, not I.” 
He pressed the button on the stop 
watch. “You may keep the boy with 
you until the Colonel has fumbled all 
of your lives away. Your move, Colonel, 
Ten minutes.” 

“Take his pawn,” Kelly ordered Mar- 
garet. She didn’t move. “Margaret! Do 
you hear me?” 

“Help her, Colonel, help her,” chided 
Barzov. 

Kelly took Margaret by the elbow, 
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led her unresisting to the square where 
a black pawn stood. Jerry tagged along, 
keeping his mother between himself 
and Kelly. Kelly returned to his square, 
dug his hands into his pockets, and 
watched a servant take the black pawn 
from the board. “Check, Major. Your 
king is in check.” 

Barzov raised an eyebrow, “Check, 
did you say? What shall I do about this 
annoyance? How shall I get vou back 
to some of the more interesting prob 
lems on the board?” He gestured to a 
servant. “Move my_ king 
square to the left.” 

“Move diagonally one square toward 
me, Lieutenant,” Kelly ordered the 
pilot. The pilot hesitated. “Move! Do 
vou hear?” 

“Yessir.” The was 
Retreating, eh, The 
slouched into the square, slowly, inso 
lently. 

“Check again, Major,” Kelly 
evenly. He motioned at the lieutenant 
“Now my king in 
check.” He closed told 
himself again and again that he had 
made no miscalculation, that the sacri 
fice had: won the game, that there could 
be no out for Barzov. This was it—the 
last of the three moves. 

“Well,” said Barzov, “is that the best 
you can do? I'll simply move my queen 
in front of my king.” The 
moved the “Now it will be a 


over one 


mocking 
lieutenant 


tone 


sir? 


said 


bishop has your 
his eyes and 


servant 
piece 
different story.” 
“Take his queen,” said Kelly to his 
farthest-advanced pawn, the battered 


T-4. 


Banner jumped to his feet. “Wait!” 

“You didn’t see it? You'd like to take 
it back?” taunted Kelly. 

Barzov paced back and forth on his 
balcony, breathing hard. “Of course I 
saw it!” 

“It was the only thing you could do 
to save your king,” said Kelly. “You 
may take it back if you like, but you'll 
find it’s the only move you can make.” 

“Take the queen and get on with 
the game,” shouted Barzov. “Take 
her!” 

“Take her,” echoed Kelly, and the 
servant trundled the huge piece to the 
side lines. The T-4 now stood blinking 
at Barzov’s king, inches away. Colonel 
Kelly said it very softly this time: 
“Check.” 

Barzov exhaled in exasperation. 
“Check indeed.” His voice grew loud- 
er. “No credit to you, Colonel Kelly, 
but to the monumental stupidity of Pi 
Ying.” 

“And that’s the game, Major.” 

The T-4 laughed idiotically, the cor- 
poral sat down, the lieutenant threw his 


W 


arms around Colonel Kelly. The two 
children gave a cheer. Only Margaret 
stood fast, still rigid, frightened. 

“The price of your victory, of course, 
has yet to be paid,” said Barzov acidly. 
“I presume you're ready to pay now?” 

Kelly whitened. “That was the un- 
derstanding, if it would give vou satis- 
faction to hold me to it. 

Barzov placed another cigarette in 
his ivory holder, taking a scowling min- 
ute to do it. When he spoke, it was in 
the tone of the pedant once more, the 
wielder of profundities. “No, I won't 
take the boy. I feel as Pi Ying felt about 
that 
whether an official state of war 
I look upon you as pris- 


you vou, as Americans, are the 
enem\ 
exists or not 
mers of war 
there is no 


I have no choice, 


“However, as long as 
official state of war 
as a representative of my government, 
but to see that all of you are conducted 
safely through the lines. This was my 
plan when I resumed the game where 
Pi Ying left off. Your being freed has 
nothing to do with my personal feel- 
with the outcome of the 
winning would have de- 
lighted me and taught you a valuable 
lesson. But it would have made no dif- 
ference in vour fates.” He lighted his 
cigarette and continued to look at them 
with severity. 


ings, nor 
game. My 


“That's very chivalrous of you, Ma- 
jor,” said Kelly. 

“A matter of politics, I 
assure you. It wouldn't do to precipi- 
tate an incident between our countries 
just now. For a Russian to be chival- 
rous with an American is a spiritual 
impossibility, a contradiction in terms. 
In a long and bitter history, we've 
learned and learned well to reserve our 
chivalry for Russians.” His expression 
became one of complete contempt. 
“Perhaps you'd like to play another 
game, Colonel—plain chess with wood- 
en chessmen, without Pi Ying’s refine- 
ment. I don’t like to have you leave 
here thinking you play a better game 
than I.” 

“That's 
evening.” 

“Well, then, some other time.” Ma- 
jor Barzov motioned for the guards to 
open the door of the throne room. 
“Some other time,” he said again. 
“There will be others like Pi Ying eager 
to play you with live men, and I hope 
I will again be privileged to be an ob- 
server.” He smiled brightly. “When 
and where would you like it to be?” 

“Unfortunately, the time and the 
place are up to you,” said Colonel Kelly 
wearily. “If you insist on arranging an- 
other game, issue an invitation, Major, 
and I'll be there.” 


practical 


nice of you, but not this 





Ballad for 


a Sailorman 


HE BALLAD on the facing page is reprinted from 
Shantymen & Shantyboys, a new collection of over 150 
songs of sailors and lumbermen. Collector William Doer- 
flinger, who has spent 20 years tracking down the songs he 


has included in his book, says of “The Stately Southerner”: 


Beloved by merchant sailors as well as men-of-war’s-men 
were ballads of naval exploits. One of the oldest and best 
American songs of this class was such a favorite that even 
British seamen sang it. Its theme is an incident in John 
Paul Jones’ thrust into the Irish Sea in 1778, in the fast 
privateer Ranger, to destroy British shipping. On that daring 
foray, Jones encountered a British warship of superior size. 


In 1778, with John Paul Jones in command, the Ranger fired 
a salute to the French fleet in Quiberon Harbor; French Ad- 
miral Piquet authorized the salute returned. This was the 


Illustration from Fireside 
Book of Folk Songs, courtesy 
of Simon and Schuster 


With her stun’s'ls set, however, the faster and more maneu- 
verable Ranger neatly made her escape. 

Sailormen who sang this balled in later years usually 
applied the words “stately Southerner” to the Ranger. Since 
that vessel hailed from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, it was 
puzzling to find her thus connected with the South. The 
explanation is that the phrase was originally applied not to 
the Ranger but to Jones himself. Born in Scotland, he had 
settled in 1773 in Virginia. The word “stately” may be a later 
touch. 


first recognition of the American flag by a foreign govern- 
ment. The Edward Moran painting above commemorates the 
incident. Painting is in Washington D.C.’s Notional Gallery. 
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whist-ling wind from west nor west blew through our pitch- pine spars. We 
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though the press of our ponder-ing jibs, the boom bends like a hoop. Our 
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on - ly laughed as he glanced a-baft at the white andglisten-ing track. 


Reprinted by permission from Shantyme & Shantybeys, compiled by 
William Doerflinger. Copyrigit, 1951, by The Marmillan Company 


8. It was a bright and a cloudless night, the wind blew fresh 6. “Out booms, out booms!” cried the Southerner. “Out booms, 
and strong, and give her sheet! 
As gaily o'er the Channel wave our good ship swept along. Here comes the fastest man-o’-war of all the Channel fleet. 
bai the foaming sea before her bow the briny wave she _ ng neg down upon us, boys, with the white foam at 
ner DOW. 
Till aaling low in a foam like snow she buries her lee Out booms, out booms!” cried the Southerner. “Don't spare 
cathead. your canvas now!” 
4, “What's this upon our weather bow, what ship is this I see? 7. The midtide meets the Channel wave that flows from shore 
It’s time our good ship hauled her wind, were abreast the to shore, 
old Saltee. The m.. hung heavy o'er the land from Featherstone to 
"Twas by the nightly robe she wore and her tap’ring length Dunmore, 
of spar, The day star glinted in the east, four bells had tolled the hour. 
We knew our morning visitor was a British man-o'-war. And the sterling light on Tuskar Rock was quenched in the 


Waterford tower. 
5. What did our daring foeman do? A shot ahead he passed, 


Clewed up his flowing courses, laid his topsails to the mast. 8. Out spake our noble captain then, not a cloud was on his brow: 
Those British tars gave three huzzas from the deck of their “Stand by, my gallant heroes all, the enemy's on us now. 
black corvette, We carry aloft the Stars and Stripes against old England's 
But we answered back with a scornful laugh as our starry boast. 
flag we set. Paul Jones, the terror of the sea, will fly them on her coast!” 


9. The fog was rising o'er the land, the wind was from the shore, 
And the poor Dungarven fishermen sought shelter in Kinsore. 
With light sails set and booms rigged out and stun’s’ls hoisted 


away, 
7“ Jones did clear the Channel mouth before the dawn of 
ay. 
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Youug Voices 


ORMAN COHEN'S short story is 

one of the best that’s come our 
way in a long time. Here is a touch- 
ing character revealed in an ideal 
situation — but always with the de- 
tached eye of a reporter. Note espe- 
cially the compact and finished style. 


Louie 


Louie sat hunched over on the curb, 
squinting up through his glasses while 
he chewed at the corner of his finger- 
nail. He was gazing at the pink rubber 
ball sailing high and curving with the 
wind, He wondered if it would reach 
the Parkway and be an automatic home 
run, and he hoped that it wouldn't be- 
cause Steve had hit it, and he didn’t 
like Steve. Steve pushed him around 
and made fun of him more than all the 
others. He remembered when he had 
first moved into the neighborhood. One 
day while going home from school Steve 
had picked a fight with him, and he had 
been relieved when the older girl who 
lived in the apartment next to him had 
come along and broken it up. 

The ball had landed in the Parkway. 
Steve had his home run. Louie watched 
the ball as it bounced crazily against 
the benches and he wanted to cry. He 
felt that the others resented him and 
blamed him for being crippled. Steve 
was the one who had first called him 
“Gimpy.” It wasn’t his fault that he 
limped. He had been born that way. 
He remembered saying a long time a 
ago, 

“Ma, why do I walk different from 
other boys?” 

“’Cause God made you that way.” 

“But why, Ma?” 

And then, “Louie, don’t bother me! 
Can't you see I'm busy?” 

So he kept wondering why God had 
chosen him to have one leg shorter than 
the other. Until he had finally realized 
that the question would never be an- 
swered. But in his heart the ache re- 
mained and would always remain. 

The game was over and the knot of 
boys at home plate indicated that new 
sides were being chosen. Louie didn’t 
stir because he knew too well that he 
wouldn't be picked. They mocked him 
when he ran to first in his rolling, hob- 
bling fashion and, with his weak, near- 
sighted eyes, he hardly ever hit the ball. 

“Well, I'd rather watch anyway,” he 
lied to himself. 

He saw Philly Goldfarb’s kid brother 
running over, shouting, “Momma said 
you should come home and eat right 


away. Momma said you should come 
home now and .. .” 
“Awright, I’m comin’! I'm comin’!” 
“I swear, Goldfarb, you're always 
goin’ home to eat.” It was Steve. 
“Who’'re we gonna get for another man? 
Always bustin’ up games.” 


Halfway down the block, Philly 


called back in a sarcastic tone, “Why 
don’t you use Louie?” 

Steve started to walk off the street. 
He was yelling, “The heck with the 
game if we have to use him!” 

A chorus of, “Aw, c’mon. You talk 
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about busting up games,” made him 
halt and change his mind. 

Someone asked, “Wanna 
Louie?” 

Eagerly he got to his feet. They knew 
he never refused. He stood silent, self- 
consciously listening to the voices which 
seemed to come from a distance. 

“Who gets him?” 

“T'll choose you. Loser gets him.” 

“What ya got?” 

“Odds!” 

He watched them pump their fists up 
and down three times and push out 
their fingers. He saw that he was on 
Steve’s side. 

Then Steve muttered, “I always get 
stuck,” and abruptly Louie found a dull 
ember of anger glowing within him. He 
wanted just then to show Steve and all 
of them, but especially Steve, that he 
wasn’t useless. A picture formed in his 
mind, and he dreamed of hitting a home 
run, of speeding around the bases, of 
running fast, very fast. His anger turned 
to a feeling of anxiety. He had to suc- 
ceed, he had to! 

The other team was at bat, and he 
was playing first base. He hardly had 
to move around there, and so that was 
his given position. He stood, one foot on 


~ 


~ 


play, 
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the corner of the base, repeating over 
and over to himself, “Oh, please, God, 
just this time! Please, God, please . . .” 

Then the opposing team was retired, 
and he knew his chance was coming. 
He felt weak and almost nauseous. He 
knew that this was his chance, his only 
chance. If he failed now, the spark that 
was flickering within him would die. 
He sat down thinking of what he would 
do. Steve was the first man up, and he 
received a base-on-balls. Louie felt re- 
lieved as the next man hit a fly which 
was caught. Maybe the next two men 
would be put out, and he wouldn't get 
his turn this inning. The next man hit 
the first pitch over the pitcher's head 
straight through for a single, and Louie 
knew that he would be at bat with at 
least two men on base. 

“I won't swing hard,” he thought. 
“T'll just try and meet the ball. I know 
Ican...then I'llrun...I have to...” 

Another boy, Laurie, had waved un 
successfully three times at wide-break- 
ing curves, and Louie knew the time had 
come. Everything and everybody 
seemed to be moving sluggishly. It was 
as if he were watching a motion picture 
that had been visibly slowed. He felt 
like the only real person there. He bent 
down and picked up a sawed-off broom- 
stick lying near the box score. He was 
filled with a light-hearted glee, for he 
knew now that he would hit the ball 
and get on base. He felt like laughing 
at them all, but he decided to wait and 
make his victory more emphatic, more 
decisive. His fingers tightened about the 
stick. 

Then Steve stepped off second base 
and shouted, “Hey, there’s Mendy! Hey, 
Mendy, you wanna play?” 

The meaning of the words slowly 
burned through, like acid eating through 
metal. Louie didn’t hear Mendy’s eager 
reply. He dimly felt the stick being 
pulled from his limp fingers. He hesi- 
tated, then limped toward the curb. 

Norman Cohen 
Abraham Lincoln High School 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Maxwell Nurnberg 


Take a teaspoonful of the com- 
monplace, add the yeast of over- 
statement, season with complete con- 
fusion—and you have Richard Egan’s 
specialty. His recipe (essay, to 
straight-faced people) won a com- 
mendation in the National Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards of 1950. (There 
should be an award, too, for the 
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bright-eyed student who finds all the 
puns buried in this tasty concoction!) 


You Walk on ‘Em, Too 


In dealing with a subject of this type. 
it is best to get to the soul of the mat- 
ter. The bare facts lie with the feet. 
Most people have feet. The usual num 
ber is two 
less. 

Feet are divided into two types—lett 
feet and right feet. Each of these was 
especially designed to fit into left and 
right shoes. Some people, while dress 
ing with their eves closed in the morn 
ing, put the left shoe on the right foot 
and the left foot in the wrong shoe. This 
is not right. 

We now 
buying and 
can buy or sell shoes, there must be 
shoes either to buy or sell. And where 
do we get shoes from? No, they do not 
grow on shoetrees. They are usually 
made of leather. Most leather 
from the hides of cows. First, the hide 
is taken to a tanner to be tanned. So 
just remember father is 
beating you with a shoe that your hide 
is being tanned by tanned hide 
consolation, huh? Next the leather is 
taken to shoe factories to be made into 
These 
have departments which make different 
parts of the shoe, To name two, there 
is the heel department and the depart- 
ment that fastens tongues on shoes, also 
known as the tongue-lashing depart 
ment. These departments are all headed 
by one executive. He has two major 
functions: (1) to wake up the secretary 
to tell her when to go home, and (2) 
to have vacations 

We were talking about buying and 
selling shoes once, weren't we? Oh, yes 
In buying shoes you need two things: 
(1) money, and (2) flexible feet. The 
second is very important because no 
matter what size your feet are, the shoe 
salesman will always give vou a differ- 
ent size and convince you it fits. Most 


sometimes more, sometimes 


come to the problem ot 


selling shoes. Before you 


comes 


when your 
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the finished product factories 





See Yourself in Print 

e Have you a short story, poem, or 
essay, of which especially 
proud? Send it to the Young Voices 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. En- 
close a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope if you wish your contribution 
returned. Individual criticism will 
be given at the editor’s discretion. 
Material published is automatically 
considered for awards in the annual 
Scholastic Writing Awards and for 
honors in those areas where Regional 
Scholastic Writing Awards are spon- 
sored by local newspapers. 


you're 
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customers are very easily swayed by 
smooth-talking salesmen. In the end 
they will buy shoes that are at least a 
size too small, and in a little while they 
will have to return and buy a larger 
pair. At this point the salesman per 
suades them that their feet are growing 
too fast and they will have to try the 
company’s high-powered. 
non-tread, no-knocks shoes. These usu- 
ally ten dollars more and 
get the salesman a raise—upstairs in the 


new-model, 
cost five or 


elevator. 

There are also different types of shoes. 
One is known as gym shoes, or sneaks. 
No doubt a the athlete who 
wears someone else’s gym shoes. Hence 
the term, “sneaks.” Another type is de- 
signed for wear around the house. This, 
in honor of the man of the house, is 
called a loafer. Still another type of shoe 
was made for rainy weather. It is called 
the “umbrella shoe.” Instead of one sole, 
it has a pair o’ soles. 

It should be stated here that shoes 
are very essential to the future of the 
U. S. Shoes can be used to hide Christ- 
mas socks, although if vou are caught 
in this underhanded practice, the socks 
are liable to come a little higher. Shoes 
also are used to drop on the floor any- 
time after 12 at wight to see if your 
neighbor downstairs is asleep or not 
Shoes are handy to throw at cats who 
think they can sing Besides all these 
major uses, shoes have another minor 
use: namely, for walking on. 

In conclusion, let me urge 
remember the motto of the Old Woman 
who lived with her shoes on: “Always 
stand on your own two feet.” So don't 
stand on other people’s shoes. They're 
liable to think you're a heel 

Richard Egan, 16 


Johnson City (N. Y.) HS. 
Teacher, Rose Sullivan 


slam at 


you to 


March 21 marks a turning point in 
the year. Shortly thereafter, you'll 
notice symptoms just as widespread 
—and twice as baffling—as the com- 
mon cold. You won't die either. No 
one ever died of spring fever. Here 
are two poems to help get you “in 
the mood.” Caro] Pitts won a com- 
mendation, and Cal Patterson an 
honorable mention, in the poetry 
classification of the National Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards of 1950. 


Spring Morning 
Heaven to me is not a place 
Of noonday light and unrelenting sun- 
shine. 
If it has shape and form, 
Perhaps it glows in soft design, 
In rosy hues 
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And opalescent blues, 
Latticed with quiet gold, 
Like the window in church 
On a spring morning. 
Carol Elizabeth Pitts, 17 


LeMars (la.) H.S. 
Teacher, Miss Tanake 


Spring Night at Cranbrook 
The chirping of crickets 

And the warm, still air, 
A few still-burning lights 

In windows around the court. 


The new spring 
With its varied odors, 
The smell of moist earth. 


A fellow-student across the way 
Still studying, 
And another typing- 
The metallic tip-tap of his typewriter 


A swaying branch 
In front of a lighted second-story 
window. 


An occasional lightning flash 
Throughout the sky, 
No thunder, just a brilliant light filling 
the sky, 
And a tree silhouetted against it. 


Young leaves on the trees 
Rich new life in the grass. 
The smell of moist earth, 
The chirping of crickets. 
And the warm, still air. 


Cal Patterson, 18 
Cranbrook School 
Bi field Hills, Michig 
Teacher, Carey Wamberg 








The Ancient A 
of Glass Blowing 


IN THIS highly technological age, the art of making 
fine glass follows almost the exact techniques that were 
developed in the 12th century. The same types of tools 
are still used. Steuben Glass, Inc., of Corning, N. Y., is 


one of the few remaining glass works in this country 


that fosters the ancient tradition of glass blowing. As in 
medieval times, Steuben workmen are organized into 
small “shops” of six—a master glass maker, known as 


the “gaffer,” and five assistants. In the making of Steu 
1. A craftsman called the “servitor” blows the molten glass 
into its basic form by blowing air through a blow pipe until 
a hollow bubble is formed. (The glass must be twirled and 
kept in motion constantly or it will lose its shape and drop placed in a clay crucible and melted in an enormous 
to the ground.) He then passes the glass to the gaffer. furnace. When the molten glass is ready to be worked, 


the gaffer and his assistants, who are as much artists as 


ben Glass, sand, potash, lead oxide, and a bit of pow- 
dered glass are mixed in a dry state. The mixture is 


scientists, go to work. Steuben Glass is represented in 
the collections of many leading museums in this coun- 
try. President Truman recently sent a fine Steuben bow! 
to the Shah of Iran as a wedding gift. The pictures on 
these pages show the main steps in making a vase. 


2. The gaffer receives a molten finger of glass from the 
pontil (a solid steel rod) of the servitor. He guides glass 
to the proper spot on the vase; this is the first of a series of 
“laid-on” ornamentation which will form the vase’s base. 


3. When all the decoration has been “laid-on” the base, 
the pontil is attached to the bottom of the vase. A gob of 
molten glass on the top of the pontil fuses with the other 
glass, forming a secure joint. The vase is then returned to 
furnace where the fingers of glass will become fused to it. 





4. Then, while the gaffer holds the pontil securely with one 
hand and rolls it constantly to keep the still soft glass from 
losing its shape, he cuts away the glass at the other end to 
form the mouth of the vase. Extra glass drops off like taffy. 


6. The now completely formed vase is inserted for the last time 
into the “glory hole’ (furnace). Later, after being slowly cooled 
in an annealing oven, the vase will be sent to the finishing room 
where the base will be ground and polished. Then, if it passes 
rigid inspection, it will be placed on sale in Steuben salesrooms. 


5. When the vase has been sheared, it is reheated again, 
preparatory to the final shaping. Next the gaffer manipulates 


wooden instruments along the pliable surface of the vase to 
insure uniform smoothness and to shape vase to designer's 
specifications. John M. Gates is Steuben’s director of design. 


7. Finished product—a testament to the 
exquisite and exacting art of glassmaking. 
Photos, courtesy of Steuben Glass, Inc. 
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A gripping drama based on the true story of an 


ingenious and daring mass escape from a German prison camp. 


The Great Escape 


ATV Play by Joseph Liss @ 


CHARACTERS 
Narrator: Paul Brickhill 


Prisoners, members of American and British 
air forces: 

Rocer BusHELL 
Nick NicHOLLSs 
Junion CLARK 
Tim WaALENN 
TOBOLSKY 
LANG 
MASSEY 
AL Hake 


MINSKEWITZ 
Crump 

JoHNNY MARSHALL 
FANSHAWE 

Tom Kirpy-Green 
Jounny But 

Bit THOMPSON 
Davison 


Prison staff: 
KOMMANDANT Von LinvEINER 
Keen TYPE 
RUBBERNECK 
German Guarp 


Act l 


Fade in on the voice of Paul Brick- 
hill, forthright, hard, clipped, matter- 
of-fact. As he narrates—a long shot of 
about 15 P.O.W.’s walking grimly about 
grounds of German Prisoner of War 
Camp. Dolly in gradually to a close-up 
of the grim and determined faces of the 
men 

BrickutLt’s Voice: Time: April 
Fool's Day, 1942. Place: Stalag Luft 
III, A Prisoner of War Camp near the 
town of Sagan, in Germany’s dust-bow], 
Silesia. And this is Paul Brickhill to tell 
you the true story of The Great Escape. 

There is something demoralizing 
about bei sing taken a Prisoner of War. 
Your mind is stunned and you are over- 
whelmed with a feeling of helplessness, 
leaving hope only a dim, dim shadow. 
But you have a duty—a duty to escape! 
Not only to free yourself, important as 
that is—but to force the enemy to fear 
you, to tie up their soldiers to guard 
you. So you walk and think—you walk 


Reprinted by permission. Originally pro- 
duced by Philco Television Playhouse over 
National Broadcasting Company. Dramatic 
version of “The Great Escape” copyright, 
1951, by Joseph Liss. The book on which 
the play is based, The Great Escape, by 
Lt. Paul Brickhill, published by W. W. 
Norton, New York City, and copyright, 
1950, by Lt. Paul Brickhill. This play may 
not be performed without permission. 


and think of a plan of escape. You walk 
for hours in a beaten track about the 
compound until you’re numb and noth- 
ing exists—not home, not the war. . . 
only escape! Escape! 

(Dissolve to the hut. About ten men 
present, on the double-decker cots, on 
the floor. A couple guarding the win- 
dow.) R 

Rocer (to guards at window): This 
is the plan that some of us have worked 
out. If we follow it to the letter... . 

Nick: Wait a minute . a ferret 
coming this way. 

Rocer: Sing! 

Att: “Heigh- ho, 
to week we go. 

(They sing for a stanza or so.) 

Criark: Okay. 

Rocer: Shut up. Not all at once, but 
shut up gradually. (The singing dies 
down.) 1 don’t want anyone to tell me 
it’s impossible. The impossible can be 
done. It’s just a matter of time (smiles). 
And we've all got time. This is the plan. 
If we follow it to the letter—no ques- 
tions asked—400 men will start for home 
by next spring. 

Tim: Four hundred? Why that’s half 
the camp! 

Rocer: Any objections? Okay. Junior, 
give me the map of the compound. 
(Junior Clark takes out a map.) Junior 
got chummy with a “kind” German 
surveyor and with a little trig he learned 
at college, he sketched this layout. (He 
unrolls the map on the floor as the men 
crowd around.) Here we are now in 


heigh-ho, it’s off 
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104. The tunnel will go a little west of 
north into the woods on the other side 
of the roadway. Like this—straight down 
under 104, we dig a shaft. Then we 
tunnel under the warning wire, under 
the barbed wire fence, past under the 
cooler. 

Tosorsky (Polish 
right into the cooler. 

Some men chuckle.) 

Rocer: Polish jokes save for Poland. 
Now—past the cooler . . . past the goon 
box .. . under the clearing . . . past the 
roadway and come up far enough in the 
woods. We'll call this tunnel “Harry.” 
Never call it “tunnel!” Or I'll bite your 
head off. 

Cxiark: Jeepers! Why don't you call 
it the Lexington Avenue subway? 

Lana: The express! No stops. 

Rocer: Our mathematicians figure it 
will be about 300 feet long. I hope 
they're right. Or we will come up in 
the cooler. Now if anvone wants to get 
off the cricket team, this is the time. 

Massey: If I might interrupt for a 
moment... . 

Rocer: Of course, Sir. 

Massey: I don’t want to pull rank 
on you, Bushell, but I would like to 
make a suggestion. You've out 
twice now and nearly made it. The 
Gestapo think you're a saboteur and 
would be happy to get something more 
on you. Why don’t you leave it to the 
others? I don’t want you getting a bullet 
in the back of the head. 

Rocer: Don’t worry, Sir. 


accent); And up 


been 


They're not 
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catching me this time. We're flat out 
for security, and I don’t think there'll 
be any slips. | have a very detailed 
plan. Job number one—(turns to Tim 
Walenn) Tim, you used to be an artist. 
You'll have to prove it now. We'll need 
200 forged passes 

Tim: My aching back, as the Amer- 
icans say! You think I've got a printing 
press under my bed? All this has to be 
hand-lettered. 

Rocer: Do you want to argue about 
it? 

Tim (helpless): No 

Rocer (ruthlessly going on): Job two 
—(turns to Junior Clark) Junior. we'll 
need 200 outfits of civilian clothes. 

Juntor (appalled): What! 

Rocer: Do you want to argue? 

Junior: Yes. Where would I get the 
material for example? 

Rocer: Make it. Most of the boys 
who get out will have to convert their 
own duds to civvies. | want you to co- 
ordinate the thing; make some yourself 
and show the rest how 

Junior: Sure, sure 
hide all this stuff? 

Rocer: We'll hide some of it in a 
storeroom we'll build in the tunnel. The 
rest we'll hide in the walls of the huts 
Job three—(turns to Al Hake) Al, we'll 
need 200 compasses for men to find 
their way once they get out of the tun 
nel. You can make them out of razor 
blades and old gramaphone needles 

At: Check. I'll get the seven dwarts 
on a mass production line 

Rocer (sternly): 'm not kidding. 

Av: I heard you, but where could 1 
work? 

Rocer: We'll have underground 
workshops. And don’t worry, you won't 
suffocate. Johnny Travis has built an 
air pump for cross ventilation 

AL: Here, here! A toast to cross ven- 
tilation. 

Rocer: You don’t believe any of this, 
do you, Al? 

AL: Well, I just 
out of it. It all 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Rocer: That's exactly what we have 
to be. A bunch of Robinson Crusoes. 
We're on an island too. An island of 
terror, an island of loneliness. 

AL: We'll have to be smarter than 
old man Crusoe. 

Rocer: Take Johnny Travis. He built 
our pump from a kit bag, with old boot 
leather for valves. For light in our tun- 
nel, he designed some fat lamps from 
old tins and wicks made of pajama cord. 
For shovels, he took bits of metal from 
old stoves and filed down broken table 
knives for chisels. And if you want to 
stop walking like dead men in circles, 
you'll have to start using the brains that 
God gave you and the junk in the camp 
that you can beg, borrow, or steal from 
the Nazis. Any questions? None? Good. 


And how do we 
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Now I want you men to look around 
this room very carefully. (The men look 
at him quizzically.) No, not at me. The 
room, the room. Somewhere in this 
room is the entrance to the tunnel 
(astonishment on the faces of the men) 
Suppose one of you was a Nazi ferret 
with a flashlight and a steel spike prob- 
ing around for the entrance to the tun 
nel and you suspected it was here—in 
this Where would you look? 
Some men look about the room, search- 
ing with their eyes; others tap the floor 
and the walls. Dolly in to a close-up of 
Minskewitz and Crump with smiles of 
self-satisfaction on their faces.) All right 


room, 


Harry's Trap Door 


men, either it’s a good trap or you're 
lousy terrets, (to Minskewitz and 
Crump) All right, show them. (Minske- 
witz and Crump go to the stove.) Wait 
a minute. (Roger goes to the window 
and peers out, then to the guards.) Keep 
your eyes peeled. If you see a ferret 
closer than fifty yards, give us the word 
We'll need time (turns to Minskewitz 
and Crump.) Open Sesame. 

(Crump detaches the stovepipe from 
the wall and then with the help of Min- 
skewitz, they lift the stove off its tile 
slab and set it aside on the floor. Roger 
lifts up the sunken lugs at the edge of 
the tile, and with the help of Crump 
lifts the trap door of tile and puts it 
aside. From the astonishment on the 
faces of the men, dolly in to the en- 
trance of the tunnel.) 

Rocer: There we are—through this 
doorway will pass the most beautiful 
girls in the world. 

Massey: Ingenious! Most extraordi- 
nary. 

Minskew1rTz (calmly): 1 seenk it will 
do. 


RocER: 


[he genius of understate- 
ment. (Roger lowers himself into the 
hole. It is hip deep.) A few of us started 
this ten days ago. All we got to go now 
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is about 300 feet of tunnel. Easy. Now 
we start digging. It’s all yellow sand 
from here to freedom. 

Crarx: You'll never get a tunnel out 
of here. 

Rocer: Why not? 

Crarx: You'll have to dig more than 
50 tons of sand... . 

Rocer (correcting): We'll have to dig 
more than 50 tons of sand 

Massey: But how 
of it? If the ferrets see yellow sand on 
the dark topsoil of the ground, thev'll 
know we're working on a tunnel, You'll 
have to find some way of destroying 
the sand. 

Rocer: We don't have to destroy it, 
and we'ré not going to eat it. We're 
going to camouflage it 

MaRSHALL: How 
down the lavatory? 

Rocer: Fifty No, we got an- 
other idea. Evervone ought to dig gar- 
dens outside his hut so the vellow sand 
would turn up naturally Then we could 
mix the sand of the tunnel] with it 

Massey: Sounds possible. But—and 
this is a big but—how are we going to 
spread the yellow stuff without being 
spotted? 

Rocer: We thought of that 
Fanshawe) 


will you get rid 


about putting it 


tons? 


turns to 
Fanshawe. show them how 
to make like a penguin 

Massey: A penguin? What's that? 

Rocer: A sand disperser. 

Fanshawe comes to the edge of the 
hole and Roger passes him handfuls of 
sand. Fanshawe pours the sand under 
his tunic and it disappears. All look 
astonished.) 

Massey: Where is that stuff going? 

FaNsHAWE: Into my trouser bags. 
He opens his tunic and we see attached 
to him two legs cut off a pair of long 
woolen underpants with strings at the 
bottoms. The pants legs are tied to a 
string looped around his neck. The pants 
legs are abvut half full of sand.) Long 
woolen underpants. These we have 
plenty of, thanks to the Red Cross, and 
bless their maternal hearts. I cut them 
up with a sadistic joy 

The men laugh.) 

Rocer: I know you will all miss your 
winter underwear, but just cut it up, 
we fill them with sand, and you wander 
around the compound. When you see 
a good spot like a volley ball game, 
you pull the drawstrings and the sand 
flows out of the bottom of your pants 
If you're not a complete clot, the ferrets 
will never see a thing. 

MARSHALL: Will it work? 

(Roger looks to Fanshawe who puts 
his foot over the hole. In close-up, we 
seé the sand run back into the hole.) 

Rocer: With 150 penguins, we can 
get rid of a lot of sand. 

Guarp (at window sharply): A ferret 
coming this way. Hurry! 

(Roger leaps out of the hole and Min- 
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skewitz and Crump replace the stove 
and pipe connections.) 

Rocers (at the window): Hurry! 
Cover those men. . . . I'll try to head 
him off. (A half dozen men shield the 
activity of putting back the stove.) Who 
is that goon? Looks like a new ferret. 

(Massey comes to the window and 
looks out.) 

Massey: I don’t know. 

Rocer: What's his name so I can talk 
to him? 

Massey: Don’t know yet. Haven't 
made contact. 

Rocer: He'd better go on the danger 
list. He looks like a pretty keen type. 
Here he comes. I'll keen type him. 

(The door bursts open and “Keen 
Type” enters. Roger makes a dive for 
him and tackles him low. A few others 
pile on Keen Type who yells. But they 
don't let him see anything and cover 
his body with their bodies until the 
stove is in place. Then Roger gets up.) 

Rocer: Oh, I'm sorry. I thought it 
was one of our men. (He helps Keen 
Type up and brushes him off.) Vm sorry. 
A thousand pardons. We were just 
practicing football! 

Keen Type (German accent): Foot- 
ball! And do you take me for a foot- 
ball? 

Rocer: No, no, no. You're much too 
clever. I see you talk English. Would 
you like some cigarettes? 

Keen Type: Do you think you can 
bribe me? First you kill me and then 
you want to bribe me. I shall report 
this! Something is rotten here. (He starts 
to go, but Roger stops him.) 

Rocer: Oh, no, no, don’t go. Not 
without your cigarettes and chocolates. 
(He embraces Keen Type and urges 
him back into the room as he throws a 
look to the others to exit. Roger stuffs 
a pack of cigarettes into Keen Type’s 
pocket and opens another pack offering 
one to Keen Type, taking one himself 
and lighting up for both.) You're new 
here, aren’t you? 

Keen Type: I may be new here, but 
don’t think I’m stupid. I know what 
you men are up to. 

Rocer: Do you? (He hands him a 
couple bars of chocolate. Keen Type 
stuffs them in his pockets.) Do you like 
it here? 

Keen Type: Like? Do I have to like 
it too? Enough I don’t have to go to 
the Russian front. Sure I like it here. 
And I intend to stay here. I warn you. 
Any monkeyshines and I will shoot you. 

Rocer (placating him): Now . . . now 
. . . here we are, two ordinary people, 
talking as civilized people, and you 
want to shoot me. Look, when the war 
is over, we're going to need the co- 
operation of Germans who weren't mad 
Nazis. You must realize that some day 
you're going to lose the war. You've 
got to. 


KEEN Type (worried): Und—so? 

Rocenr: I'll tell you what you can do. 
Start regarding us as friends now. We 
won't be forgetting our friends. 

(Tom Kirby-Green enters with a large 
fruit cake.) 

Kinpy-Green: Oh, excuse me. I 
didn’t know you had company. 

Rocer: Hello, Tom. My, that’s a nice 
cake. 

Kinsy-Green: Yes, it is. Just got a 
package from home through the Red 
Cross. 

Keen Type: Fruitcake? 

Rocer: Would you like to try some? 

Kinsy-Green (protesting): Say. This 
was to be for a party... . 

RoceEr (practically kicking him in the 
shins): I know . . . your birthday. A 
piece for every man in the hut. 

Kirsy-Green: Sure. It’s all accounted 
for. 

Rocer: I know. But I'm sure if you 
explain to the boys and our friend here 
signed a receipt for it... . 
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the boards with a crude knife and 
plane. Beside him is a man with a 
wooden box that he just got off the 
track. Box is full of sand and he is 
pouring the sand into kit bags. The men 
work in Long Johns or partially naked.) 

BrickHILL’s Voice (over activity): 
Twenty-two days later. our tunnel, 
called “Harry,” had been burrowed 
deep under the hot stove. (Pan down 
shaft to the storeroom and workshop.) 
Below it Johnny Bull, on one of the 
shifts, was taking sand out of a trolley 
that came out of the face of the tunnel, 
and pouring the sand into kit bags to 
be sent up to the penguins. Beside him 
in the carpenter shop, Crump was fit- 
ting planks, begged, borrowed and 
stolen from headboards of prisoners’ 
cots. These planks were being used for 
shoring the roof and sides of the tunnel, 

But (taking a note out of the trol- 
ley): The diggers say they need more 
headboards. 

Crump: Those boys are digging fast- 
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How the Tunnelers Worked 


Kinpy-Green (seeing the light): Oh, 
Sure, sure. ... 

(Roger takes a big hunk of the cake 
and gives it to Keen Type. Then he 
scribbles out a receipt and hands it to 
Keen Type.) 

Rocer: Now, if you would just put 
your name here, the boys would know 
where that piece went. (Keen Type 
looks at Roger suspiciously and then 
signs.) Come around any old time. 
Plenty more where this came from. 
(Puts his arm over Keen Type’s shoul- 
der and ushers him through the door. 
Closes the door behind Keen Type.) 

Kirnpy-Green: Hey! What's the idea? 

Rocer (smiles): The dope. Now we 
got his name on this little receipt. To- 
morrow we'll give him some more 
chocolate and he’ll sign another receipt. 
I'll tell him I have to have it to account 
to the room mess. Then he'll have to 
start giving us some stuff—you know a 
file, a pair of pliers, a railroad time- 
table. He won't be able to stop, because 
if he tries to, I'll just hand these receipts 
over to the Lageroffizier and Keen Type 
might get a bullet through his keen 
head for trading with the enemy. 

(Fade out. Then fade in on cross sec- 
tion of the tunnel. The opening shot is 
in the underground storeroom left show- 
ing a man putting finishing touches on 
bed boards for shoring. He is working 


er than I can make them. We've taken 
so many headboards out of the beds, 
that some of the chaps feel like they're 
sleeping on air. 

BuLL: Nobody’s complaining. 

Crump: How could we? We're so 
tired at the end of the day that if we 
slept on a two-by-four it would feel 
like a feather bed. I even stopped 
dreaming about Maisie. 

BuL.: That's bad. 

(Pan to Johnny Marshall working the 
air pump.) 

MarsHALL: That's good. Save your 
energy. And you boys better stop bull- 
shining. It’s getting close to night and 
time for supper. My back is breaking. 
Better call for a relief man or those 
chaps up front will suffocate. 

Bu: Will do. 

(He starts up the shaft’s ladder with 
a kit bag of sand.) 

Crump: Better get the empty box 
back on the trolley first. 

Butt: Oh. 

(He comes back down the ladder, 
puts the box on the trolley tracks and 
slowly pulls the rope. The box train 
slowly moves on the tracks through the 
tunnel. It finally arrives at the face. 
Tom Kirby-Green is laying full length 
in the tunnel digging into the face and 
pushing the sand down past his hips. 
He is sweating profusely. He is nude 








except for a pair of shorts. A fat lamp 
is at his head. Lying with his face to- 
ward the shaft and next to Kirby-Green 
is Lang scooping up the sand with a 
small shovel and putting it into the 
sand box.) 

LANG 
Johns): 
Tom? 

Kirsy: Today? Probably 

Lanc: I'll never be 
must smell. . . 

Kinsy (interrupting sharply): Shh . 
(They are silent, listening carefully.) 
I thought I heard some sand crack 

Lanc: You're getting jumpy 
Better quit. 

Kinsy: I’m not getting any sleep. I 
dream about cave-ins all night. But it’s 
the black that terrifies me. In the last 
cave-in, we black. I felt 
like I was in a coffin and the lid caved 
in. 

Lanc: What do you want? An elec- 
tric light in your coffin? 

Kinsy: Say, that’s not so crazy. There 
ought to be some way of running lights 
through the tunnel. 

Lanc: I'll arrange it with the Kom- 
mandant. He’s got a pipe line to Berg- 
tesgarten. 

(The signal of some pebbles in a tin 
can is heard rattling. Cut to the foot 
of the shaft. Richards is pulling on the 
string. Cut back to tunnel.) 

LanG: There’s the signal 

Kinspy: Time to haul out of here. 

(He blows out the lamp and they inch 
out of the tunnel. Fade in on the men’s 
faces marching past the camera in pris- 
on yard. Cut to a high angle shot show- 
ing the men marching in a circle. In the 
middle cf the circle is a German.) 

RusBexneck: Halt! Halt! (But the 
men keep marching. Rubberneck 
screams.) Halt I say, you verdampten 
kopfs! (The men come to a slow halt.) 
Well, I understand English. You swine 
have been calling me “Rubberneck.” 
Don’t think I don’t understand. (Reac- 
tion shots of the men’s faces in wry 
smiles. Stop on the face of Roger.) You! 
You think it is funny, eh? We'll see 
how funny you are after a 
the cooler. (Roger wipes the smile off 
his face and curses under his breath.) 
That's better. Now you're not so brave. 
In a moment Kommandant von Lind- 
einer will bring you pleasant 
news. But first you English bull . . . tell 
me, (affably) how many tunnels are you 
digging today? 

(Pan the faces of men trying to hold 
back their terror. Finally 
Rocers (facetiously 

at the moment. 

RUBBERNECK (storming): I warned 
you, Bushell. You are not so funny! 

Rocer: Why should I tell you? You 
wouldn’t believe me anyway. 

(Von Lindeiner walks into the circle 
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Rubberneck snaps to attention and gives 
a Nazi salute. Von Lindeiner returns it 
with a bored wave of his hand.) 

RuBBERNECK (to Von Lindeiner): Heil 
Hitler! 

LinDEINER (half heartedly): Heil Hit- 
ler. (to men) At ease, men. Gentlemen, 
I have received reports that you are 
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fertilizer. I find you are putting sand in 
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are safe and somewhat comfortable. 
Maybe you are lonely for your wives 
and girls. But who invited 
here? You dropped out of the skies. So, 
gentlemen, don't try to disappear un- 
der the earth. For my part, you could 
bury yourselves alive, but the Gestapo 
in Berlin is much kinder to your wel- 
fare. (He takes an official document out 
of his tunic.) Gentlemen, here is an or- 
der from S. S. General Mueller, Berlin 
Gestapo chief. It is called the “Knugel 
Order.” In case you do not know what 
knugel means—it means bullet . . . a 
bullet in your’ ingenious brains. The 
new order says that recaptured escapee 
officers—other than British and Ameri- 
cans—will be taken in chains to Maut- 
hausen Concentration Camp to be shot 
or gassed, whichever is convenient. And 
it may be convenient to extend that 
privilege to British and Americans. Now 
make up your mind. Promise me you 
will not embarrass me by trying to 
escape. (Pan the stolid faces of the pris- 
oners. No reaction.) All right, gentle- 
men. I will save you from yourselves 
and the Gestapo. I will your 
temptation. I will build a com 
pound for the convenience and comfort 
of Americans. I will segregate the Amer 
icans from the British and their Allies 
Not to divide and conquer, but for your 
own good. 

Massey: Surely that’s not necessary 
We speak the same langage, and we 
get along very well together. 

Linpewwer (dryly): 1 think that is 
what the High Command had in mind. 
It is their order. (He starts to leave.) 
Sorry to upset your underground organ- 
ization, gentlemen. Good-day. (He exits 
The men are stunned for a moment 
Rubberneck follows Von Lindeiner off 
Finally the men collect in small groups.) 

Massey: Maybe I can work on the 
Kommandant. 

Rocer: That won't do any good. 
Even if he respects you, Massey, he’s 
got an Oberkommando order, and that’s 


your you 


lessen 


new 
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all there is to it. (turns to Junior Clark) 
You see what it means, Junior. If they 
finish the American compound before 
we finish “Harry,” your chaps are going 
to miss out. 

Junior Ciark: What are you worry 
ing about? We'll be digging our own 
tunnels they We'll 


race you to the English Channel. 


wherever put us 


Act ll 


Fade in on prison grounds. Opening 
shot is close up of feet bundled up m 
burlap, crunching in the snow. It és 
snowing. The feet file past the camera 
A high angle shot of snow falling and 
men shivering as they march in the 
circ le 

BRICKHILL’s Voice: The threat of the 
Knugel Order, the threat of a bullet in 
the brain could not blast the last great 
hope of man in chains—escape to free 
dom. The tunnel, “Harry,” was like an 
hour glass, laid on its side—the sands 
trickled out, clawed out by desperate 
fingers—a grain at a time. The men 
worked slowly . . . slowly . . . slowly... 
and the sand moved slowly . . . and the 
Spring sifted through our fingers, the 
Summer went up in smoke, the Autumn 
gave up its ghost to Winter. 

Dissolve to shaft. A man going up 
through it with a kit bag of sand. Roger 
takes it from him. The man goes back 
down the shaft. Cut to the hut. Massey 
is a few steps back from the window, 
signalling in semaphore through the 
window. He stops signalling and walks 
to the window. 

Massey: It looks grimmer for us out 
there—snow. 

Rocer (to Fanshawe): Better hold 
that sand, Fanshawe. You'll never dis- 


Rubberneck 


perse it out in that snow 
will spot it in a minute 


Fansuawe: Where will I put it, for 
ete’s sake? How will we ever get rid 
of this stuff now? 

Rocer: I don’t know. Should I put 
up a suggestion box in the Komman- 
dant’s quarters? 

FansHAWE: How 
huts? 

Rocer (sighs ferrets 
were born and bred under huts. In a 
snow like this that’s the first place 
they'd look. 

Massey: How about up on the roofs? 

Rocer: Opposites are just as bad. 
You once disregarded the 
ground under the hut, you immediately 
thought of the roof. The goons will do 
the same. 

(There is a pause and the men sigh 
hopelessly as they walk about the but 
in thought.) 

FanHAWE: What about the theatre? 

Rocer (enthusiastic): Under it! 

Massey: Is there any room? 

Rocer: There’s bound to be. It’s a 


about under the 


Those goon 


see, you 
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sloping floor. Fanshawe, I really think 
you've hit it. That floor is a couple of 
feet high. 

FansHAWE: It ought to be sate. | 
don’t think the goons have ever both- 
ered to search it properly. Let’s use it. 

Rocer: Right. Stand watch at the 
window. We can fix a seat in the back 
row of the auditorium and have it tip 
back on hinges. Then we'll cut a trap 
door under it and our disposal problem 
is solved. 

FaNsHAWE (at window): Somebody 
coming this way. (Massey and Roger 
leap for the stove to put it back in 
place.) Wait. . . . It’s one of our fellows 

. Al Hake, I think. 

(They put the stove down. Fanshawe 
opens the door a crack and presently 
lets in Al Hake, who’s covered with a 
blanket with snow on it. He comes in 
mysteriously, looks to the window, and 
when satisfied that the coast is clear, 
he turns to them with a broad smile 

Rocer: Welcome back, Hake. | 
thought you were in the cooler. 

Hake: T was, but I evened up the 
score. 

Rocer: Stop smiling like a Cheshire 
cat. What did you swallow? 

(Hake takes two coils of wire trom 
under his blanket and holds them up in 
victory.) 

Hake: Look! Miles of electric wire! 

Rocer (astonished): What? Where 
did you steal that? 

Hake: Not steal, just borrowed. Do 
you think I'm a thief? (laughs) Von 
Lindeiner is setting up a loud speaker 
system in the compound so we could 
be doused with German radio. So when 
the electrician was up the pole. I 
walked off with the wire 

Rocer (smiles to Massey): You see, 
Massey. Propaganda has got a purpose 
after all. Good work, Hake. Now we 
can light up “Harry,” and the work will 
go twice as fast 

(He takes the wire and proceeds 
down the shaft. On his way down, we 
hear Massey protesting from above.) 

Massey: But, Roger, listen to me 
Rubberneck will know bloody well why 
we've taken it, and we might be start- 
ing a new bunch of searches just when 
we're getting them to relax a bit. 

Rocer (speaking up as he descends 
the ladder): Don’t worry about it, If he 
ever found out, he'd know we'd pinch 
the stuff on principle anyway. But he'll 
never find out. The electricians won't 
admit that it’s been stolen. They know 
they'd be shot or sent to the Russian 
front. 

Massey (protesting off): But, Roger 


(A cry is heard, “Cave-in, cave-in!” 
It is muffled and comes from the tunnel.) 

Rocer: Sh-h... 

(Again the cries of “Cave-in!” Cut to 
tunnel interior. Crump is half-buried 


under sand and Kirby-Green is fever- 
ishly trying to extricate. him. He is 
scooping sand away from Crump’s 
body. He tugs at his feet and finally 
pulls him free 

Crump (cursing after he recovers his 
breath): The bloody, stinking, rotten 
sand of Germany! 

Kinsy-Green (smiling): You sound 
all right now. I never knew anything to 
keep vou quiet so long 

Crump: “The meek shall inhent the 
earth.” Man, I certainly inherited some 
that time. (He spits out some sand.) 
Quite a hole from that cave-in. Better 
send back for more shoring boards and 
tell them we're all right. (A rumble is 
heard over Crump’s head, and a little 
more sand trickles down. He looks up 
frightened.) Hey what's that? 
Rumbling continues. Crump strains to 
hear the nature of the noise. Finally 
Crump cries out——) Wait! I know what 
that is! It’s a wagon and horses!! 
We're right under the road! Hurry! Go 
back and tell them wer’re under the 
road outside the camp! 

Kinsy: Glory Halleluja! (He takes a 
ball of string off the trolley cart and 
hands one end of it to Crump.) Here 

.. Hold this end. We'll know how long 
the tunnel is in a minute! 

(Fade in on the sketch of the sec 
tional view of “Harry.” (See drawing 
p. 25. We see Roger's hand holding a 
pencil and illustrating various positions.) 

Rocer: Two weeks ago, Crump and 
Kirby-Green were under the road 
That's right here, and since then we've 
dug nearly a hundred feet, which makes 
“Harry” 348 feet long from here to the 
face of the tunnel. 

(Dissolve to workshop at base of 
shaft 

Minskewrtrz: How much further do 
we go? 

Rocer: Our surveyors figured that’s 
335 feet from here to the edge of the 
woods. Therefore, we ought to be about 
13 feet into the woods. 

Kinpy-Green: And any day now, 
we'll be out of the woods. It’s kind of 
hard to believe, isn’t it? 

Jounny Butt (moodily): Yes, it is 
hard to believe. The toughest job of 
all was doing nothing. 

Rocer: Yes, Johnny, the toughest job 
is doing nothing. I’ve got a little sur- 
prise for you . . . What time is it? 

Kinpy-Green: Six-fifteen. 

Rocer (going to wall): Good. Maybe 
the power is on by now. (He throws the 
switch and the lights go on.) Travis just 
finished wiring the tunnel today. How 
do you like it? 

(The men in wonder turn their faces 
to the tunnel and look into it.) 

Kinsy-GreEN (in awe): Just like Pica- 
dilly Circus at Christmas. 

(Camera pans slowly the length of 
the tunnel. Dissolve to the bottom of 


the escape shaft. Crump is looking up 
into the shaft.) 

Crump: Better come down, Johnny, 
and let me try it 

(Bits of sand fall on Crump’s head as 
he tries to dodge it and Marshall comes 
down the ladder.) 

MarsHate: I'm Digging 
up there is tricky and dangerous. The 
stufl keeps coming down on you. | 
guess we got about two more feet to 
go. It’s those pine roots that drive me 
crazy 

Crump: Better take it easy for a 
while. Your back must be broken. (He 
picks up a metal rod.) Til go up and 
poke this around and test how close we 
are to the surface 

(Cut to Crump poking the metal rod 
above his head into presumably earth 
and roots. Finally he finds a place. With 
satisfaction he slowly and with diffi- 
culty pushes the rod up and up. Cut to 
a box of earth with snow on it. In close- 
up. we see the metal rod come through 
Dissolve to Crump descending the lad- 
der in excitement.) 

Crump (excitedly): Johnny, Johnny, 
look, look! (Shows him the metal rod, 
measuring off six inches.) We're only 
six inches from the surface! It’s lucky I 
tested it first I'd have broken right 
through! 

MARSHALL But somebody 
break through if thev walk on it 

Crump: Yes, we've got to shore it up 
with some kind of a roof until we're set. 
He lies down on the trolley.) TN) tell 
the others and bring back some boards 

He starts to pull himself through the 
tunnel and we fade out. Fade in on the 
hut. The stove is in place over the en- 
trance to the tunnel. Roger is lying on 
an upner tier of a bunk, his eyes follow- 
ing Rubberneck. who is rummaging 
about the hut, looking in every corner, 
taking out Red Cross boxes from under 
bunks and emptying them on the floor, 
etc Massey is lying on a lower tier of 
a bunk Finally. Rubberneck goes to 
Massey.) 
> Rupperneck: Raus, raus!!! (Grips 
Massen hy his tunic and pulls him off 
the bunk.) 

MAssry 
goon! 

(Rubberneck punches Massey in the 
face We see that Roger is restraining 
himselt from leaping on Rubberneck.) 

RuBBERNECK: Don’t call 
goon, vou British lout. 

(He pulls the mattress, a straw bag, 
off the bunk and empties the straw on 
the floor.) 

Rocer: What are you looking for, 
Rubberneck? 

RuBBERNECK (in anger): Don’t call me 
goon and don’t call me Rubberneck. I 
warn you! The last time! 

Rocer (sweetly): Okay, my friend. 
Just don’t raise your hands to an old 


worn out 


might 


(angrily): Hands off. vou 


you me 








man. He’s our commande: You under- 
stand? 

RuBBERNECK: Aah... . 

Rocer: Just tell me what you're look- 
ing for. If it’s chocolate you want, I'll 
give it to you. 

RUBBERNECK 
want sand! Verstehen Sie? 

Rocer: Oh, sand. We eat that stuff 
—to supplement the diet you give us. 

RusBERNECK: No jokes, please. Where 
are you putting the sand? 

Rocer: Oh, every place. We take it 
out of one tunnel and put it in another. 
I told you we have 50 tunnels going. 

RuBBERNECK: You are looking for 
blood to come out of your nose. While I 
was on a holiday, the electrician con- 
fessed that wire was stolen. Why would 
you want wire, except for a tunnel? 

Rocer (blandly): To make an electric 
chair for you. 

(Rubberneck pulls Roger off his bunk 
and slaps him across the face. Roger 
holds himself back.) 

RuBBERNECK: Aah . . . such foolish- 
ness! A slap in the face you get away 
with, and two of our electricians get 
bullets in the head. 

(Rubberneck, in disgust, rummages 
around in the more and 
comes to the stove. He opens the stove 
and looks in. A fire is going in it. He 
closes the stove 

Rocer: Do you think we cooked the 
sand? Kind of ersatz coal, eh? 

RuBBERNECK (shouting): Shut up! 

(Rubberneck rubs his shoe on the 
edge of the tile. A tense moment. Close- 
up of the foot on the tile.) 

Rocer: So you stupid goons shot 
your own men. .. . 

(Rubberneck lunges at Roger, knocks 
him down and kicks him. Then, furious, 
he exits. Massey comes over and helps 
Roger up. The door opens and Mar- 
shall, Crump, Kirby-Green, Minske- 
witz and Walenn enter. They hurry over 
to Roger.) 

Men: “What happened?” “Are you 
hurt?” 

Rocer: Not a bad exchange. A kick 
in the stomach to save “Harry.” 

Crump: Then he didn’t find 
thing? 

Rocer: Rubberneck’s obviously got 
it into his head there’s something in 
this room. And we probably won't get 
away with it next time. I don’t see that 
we can risk a next time. We've got to 
make a break soon. 

Crump: We can’t break 
now. Not in this snow. .. . 

Rocer: We can, if we have to! 

MARSHALL: How about the men who 
have to go on foot—they'll freeze to 
death. 

ROGER: 


(screaming): Sand, I 


room some 


any- 


through 


much 


They 
chance anyway. You know as well as I 
do they'll nearly all be caught. We 
haven't got enough money in our treas- 


haven't got 


ury for everybody to go by train. But 
we can’t lose “Harry” just because con- 
ditions are tough. It isn’t only to get 
people home. You know that. It’s to 
muck the goons about, too, and get 
them to divert troops to look for us. 
Massey: Roger is right. There's no 
picnic on either side of the fence. 
Rocer (interrupting): I've been think 
ing about a good night for the break 
We need three things—one, no moon; 
two, a wind to cover up noises; and 
three, reasonable weather. (He takes a 
calendar off the wall.) 1 have three pos 
sible days in mind . . . the twenty-third, 
the twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth of 
March. They are the three most moon- 
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less nights for the next five weeks. But 
the 25th is a Saturday night and that’s 
out. 

MARSHALL (smiles) 
ter, Roger, got a date? 

Rocer: Wish I had. We made plans 
for weekend trains — but if we break 
Saturday night, that means we'll need 
Sunday timetables for most of the train 
traveling. So we'll work toward the 
twenty-third or twenty-fourth and see 
how the weather turns out. 

Minskewitz: Captain Bushell. Be- 
lieve me, it’s not for myself. It’s not 
personal, but the question is who is 
going and who is not going? 

Rocer (sighs): This is going to be 
tough. About 600 of us took part in 
the building of “Harry.” But “Harry” 
is good only for one night. The next 
morning the Nazis will know about it. 
Obviously. Besides, we can never get 
600 in this one block in one night. But 
I think we can manage 220—and that’s 
very close figuring. (sadly) For the rest 
—I guess that means no joy. 

WaLenn (quietly): Who are the 220? 

RoceEr (turns to Massey): Sir. 

Massey: Well, the committee picked 
70 names. Those who put in the most 
work and those who speak German. 
The rest will have to come out of a hat. 

(Dissolve to a hat full of small folded 
pieces of paper. We see one hand after 


What’s the mat- 
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another reaching into the hat and with- 
drawing a folded slip of paper.) 

BrickHILL’s Voice: The whole or- 
ganization buzzed with activity—even 
those who weren't the chosen. There 
were several thousand marks in the 
kitty by this time, enough for about 
40 people to travel by train. The rest, 
to hoof it across the country by foot. 
Roger, himself, checked all the train 
travelers’ stories and gave them all in- 
formation on timetables and_ routes. 
He gave lectures to everyone on Ger- 
Marshall and Crump 
spoke to them on how to get through 
the tunnel without 
Plunkett had his mimeograph going 
and rolled off something like 4,000 
maps, from local maps to strip maps of 
routes. Tommy Guest and his tailors 
worked around the clock converting 
old uniforms into civilian clothes. And 
most of the suits would be a credit to 
some of the professional tailors in Lon- 
don. Out of the stuff from Red Cross 
food parcels, a half dozen cooks were 
making “fudge,” the concentrated es- 
cape (Dissolve to large pot 
steaming on stove. Hands pouring in 
ingredients.) It was the recipe of David 
Lubbock and was a compound of sugar, 
milk, raisins, oats, 
margarine, chocolate, and 
ground biscuits. It looked like glue and 
tasted like glue, but it would stick to a 
man’s ribs for a long trek of hunger. 
(Shot of men listening to Massey.) 
Massey lectured the men, giving them 
final warning on how to behave in a 
hostile country, particularly hostile to- 
ward the Allied Air Forces . . . 

Massey: If you are caught, some of 
you may not be treated very well. I do 
not think the Germans would dare to 
take extreme measures, as you are pro- 
tected by the Geneva Convention, but 
do, please, avoid any provocation. 

(Dissolve to close-up of Roger's face.) 

Rocer: On the night of the break, 
you will assemble in block 104 without 
exciting the ferrets. 

Dissolve to hut at night. Men enter- 
ing carefully one at a time. Pan the 
crowded room: men in civvies, crowded 
in bunks, lying on the floor, stuffing 
themselves with food, keeping a watch 
at the window, etc.) 

BricKHILL’s Voice: Roger drew up 
the scheme to get 220 people into a 
block that was supposed to house no 
more than 75, and they had to be hid- 
den when the Germans came around to 
lock up for the night. Everyone in 104 
who wasn’t escaping was allotted a 
bunk in some other hut on the night 
of the break . . 

(Dissolve to prison ground at night. 
A German guard walking about with 
rifle on shoulder. Snow on the ground. 
Searchlights from the goon box sweep 
the area. Cut to the goon box on stilts 
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and establish searchlight moving in arc. 
Cut back to hut, the light sweeping 
through it and passing. The stove is in 
place over escape hole. It is cold; the 
men shiver and huddle and stuff food 
in their mouths.) 

WALENN (whispering): If I eat any 
more of this barley glop, I'll be too 
heavy to walk to the nearest exit. 

Hake (stuffing his mouth, hating it): 
Stuff it in . . . Stuff it in. They say it 
will keep you going for a week. Only 
don’t try to swim any rivers. You'll 
sink. 

Crump: The snow is six inches deep 
tonight. Some Spring weather. Some of 
the poor devils will freeze. 

Rocer: I'm sorry, Crump, but it just 
can’t be helped. 

(Another man enters hut. He is given 
papers by Roger.) 

Rocer (to man): Your identification 
papers. You walk. You're a French 
worker en route to Berlin. Try to keep 
your feet dry. 

(Man exits. 
Crump.) 

Rocer: I wish we could postpone it, 
but if we wait till next moon period, 
we're about certain to lose everything. 

Crump: What about putting out a 
few train travelers and closing up again? 
It’s below zero. 

Rocer: No. We'd lose the tunnel, 
and a few people getting out won't 
upset the Goons as much as a mass job. 
(Looks at his watch as a searchlight 
sweeps the room.) Come on, let's lift 
the stove. Maybe they're ready up at 
the other end. I think all the men are 
here. 

Crump: I guess you're right. I won't 
guarantee the trap for another month. 
I can’t. . . . (shakes the stove) not with 
that wobble. (They both lift the stove.) 
I don’t think we could take it if we lost 
everything now. Morale’d go for a 
button. 

Rocer (energetically): Right. 
night’s the night. Get cracking! 
(Roger starts to descend. 

kneels down to him.) 

Massey: See you in London, Roger. 
Wish I were going now. 

Rocer: No sense in that. You'll be 
repatriated in a month with that leg of 
yours. 

Massey: Good luck, old boy. Don’t 
get your feet wet. 

Rocer (trying to be laconic): O.K. 
I'll make it this time. You don’t have 
to worry, (waves to the men before he 
descends.) Goodby, you blokes. Sorry I 
can’t stay. I'll be seeing you... . 

Crump (smiles): Yeah . . . See you 
looking out of the bloody cooler win- 
dow in a couple of days, you mean. 

SeveraAL Men: Good luck. On your 
way. Who's next? 

(Roger goes down shaft and slow 
fade.) 


Roger turns back to 


To- 


Massey 


Act Ill 


A shot of the searchlight sweeping 
an arc from the goon box over the 
grounds. Dissolve to the feet of a Ger- 
man guard. Dissolve to the interior of 
the tunnel. Pan the last section of the 
tunnel to the escape chamber below 
the escape shaft. Johnny Bull is looking 
up the shaft 

Butt: What's the matter up there? 
Can't you break through? 

Kinpy-Green’s Voice: Pipe down. | 
can’t get the boards loose. What do you 
think I’m doing, drinking tea? 

(Pan back into tunnel. Dissolve to 
workshop at other end.) 

Crump: I wonder what’s holding the 
signal up. We must have lost an hour 
already. 

Rocer: | don’t know. If we're going 
to get over 200 men through here to- 
night, we better start moving. I’m going 
up to find out. (Roger lies down flat on 
the trolley, face down, his pack before 
him.) We must be an hour and 45 
minutes behind schedule already. All 
right, pull. 

(Dissolve to the escape chamber at 
the far end.) 

Kmay-Green: You have a go at it. 
I’m done in. 

BuLt (starts to undress): Guess TN 
have to strip. I can’t risk getting into a 
first-class train compartment with mud- 
dy clothes. What's the matter up there? 

Krapy-Green: Snow must have 
seeped through and the boards swelled 
up. I can’t pry them apart. 

(Roger arrives on the trolley.) 

Rocer: What's holding you chaps up? 
You've got the men practically holding 
their breath back there. 

Kirnpy-Green: We can’t get through. 

Rocer: Give me a shovel. 

Kirpy-GreeEN (giving Roger a shovel): 
You won't break through there. The 
roof’s as tight as a drum. Better change 
your clothes. 

RocEr (going up the ladder): No time 
for that now. Every five minutes we 
delay another man loses his chance to 
escape. 

(Roger disappears up the ladder 
Dissolve to the hut. Pan the faces of 
the anxious and restless men. Stop at 
the faces of Davison, Fanshawe and 
Hake peering intently out the window. 
Their faces are lit up as the searchlight 
sweeps past and blinds them. They step 
back. Fanshawe hurries back to the 
window. He peers out. Close-up of his 
face aghast. Cut to exterior. A pair of 
German boots walking. Cut back to 
Fanshawe. Fanshawe cries out.) 

FansHAWE: A goon is coming this 
way! 

(A shot of terror in the faces of the 
men.) 

Massey: Don’t move, men, 
move! Maybe he'll go past us. 

(Fanshawe picks up a sash weight. 


don’t 


There is silence. We hear footsteps on 
boards leading to the hut. The door 
slowly opens. Enter Tobolsky, dressed 
in full German army uniform, swastika, 
eagles, and badges. He looks around 
the room a little dazed. Fanshawe ad- 
vances with the sash weight. Tobolsky 
sees him.) 

Toso.sky: Hello, Fanshawe. 

(Fanshawe looks at him quizzically.) 

FansHawe: What the. . 

Tosousky: It’s me—Tobolosky. Sorry 
I’m late. Did I miss something? 

FANSHAWE: You just missed having 
vour head bashed in. 

Tosoisky: Who me? What did I do? 
(The men chuckle in relief.) Oh, this— 
my uniform? My going-away clothes. 
How do you like it? (Sticks out his 
belly.) Like Goering, no? 

(Dissolve to escape chamber at far 
end.) 

Kinpy-Green: How are you doing, 
Roger? 

Rocer’s Voice: Getting it. Watch out 
below! 

(Bull and Kirby-Green huddle against 
the wall, covering their heads with 
their hands. Dirt comes falling down. 
Dissolve to exterior Surrounded by 
snow is a hole, about two feet square. 
Presently and very slowly, Roger pokes 
his head out and looks about. Fear and 
alarm register on his face. Cut to a shot 
of the goon tower. Cut back to Roger 
as he ducks back quickly. Dissolve to 
the escape chamber. Roger coming 
down the ladder quickly.) 

Rocer (Excitedly): “Harry” is too 
short!!! 

Buti: What? 

Rocer: Our surveyors made a mis- 
take. We're out in the open! We're ten 
feet short of the woods! Clear out in the 
open! No more than 15 yards from the 
goon box. I felt naked out there! 

Kinsy-GrEEN (almost weeping): We 
can’t be short. We can’t be. 

Rocer (very tired): Go and look. 
You'll see. (The men sink down in de- 
feat. Kirby-Green breaks into sobs.) 
Shut up, Tom. The goons may hear us 
up there... . 

Kinpy-GreeN (In a sobbing whisper): 
I’m sick, I’m sick. . . . (He clutches his 
stomach.) It’s a flop . . . everything's a 
flop . . . 600 guys . . . 600 guys work- 
ing every day for over a year . . . and 
some of the guys behind the wire for 
five years. .. . Is it real, Roger? It can’t 
be real! 

Rocer: The goon box up there is 
real. 

Butt: Could you be seen from that 
goon box, do you think? 

Rocer: I don’t know. But you would 
be seen sooner or later. It’s dark all 
right, but a man couldn’t lie on the 
snow for long. He'd stand out against it 
so bloody plainly. (There is silence for 
@ few seconds, and the men drop their 
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heads in their arms.) Well, we can do 
two things. Either go ahead now and 
get as many out as we can before we're 
caught—or, put a couple out and let 
them close up the outside. Then we can 
dig on a few more feet, put up another 


shaft and break next no-moon period. 

But: If we can get away with it 
that long. 

Rocer: No. We've got to go tonight. 
We've got to have a way of people get- 
ting out without a man lying by the 
hole in the snow. Someone’s got to con- 
trol it from the outside somehow. 

Butt: Wait . . . about ten feet from 
the hole, right by the edge of the wood, 
if memory serves me right, I saw one 
of those spy nests the ferrets put up. 
Why not put the controller behind that? 

Rocer: Pretty remote control. 

Buu (excitedly): No, it’s simple. Tie 
a rope to the ladder. When it’s all clear, 
the controller at the other end, hiding 
in the spy nest, gives it a couple of 
tugs . . . and the bloke crawls out. 

Rocer: I think that will work. (He 
helps Bull up the ladder.) Tom, you 
stay here and give the signal. 

(Cut to Bull coming out of hole, 
ducks when searchlight hits him. Then 
crawls out over the snow to the shelter. 
It is only a location about three feet 
square, a kind of lean-to near a tree, 
built of brushwood. At the shelter, he 
pauses and looks around. Apparently 
the coast is clear and he gives two tugs 
at the rope. Cut back to hole in the 
ground. Roger, his hand on the rope, 
crawls out of the hole quickly, bellies 
across the snow to the shelter. He puts 
his mouth close to Bull’s ear.) 

Rocen: It doesn’t seem too bad. 


BuLL: No, I think we might get away 
with it. I hope, I hope. You're next. 
Just leave the next chap in your place 
as controller. 

Rocer: No, I better not. It'll take 
too long to explain. I'll stick here till 
they're all through. (He shoves Bull in 
the direction of the woods.) Get crack- 
ing! 

(Dissolve to the hut. Men are going 
down the trap. Dissolve to the men 
climbing down the shaft. Cut back to 
the hut. Crump is helping them down.) 

Crump: Next please, next. 

Massey: How do you know they're 
through. Are you sure it’s all right to 
send so many men down? 

Crump (enthusiastic): Yes, Sir. Just 
feel that cold air coming up. (Men are 
in line waiting to go down. Crump 
holds them back.) Wait wp. We'll have 
a traffic jam down there. (Dissolve to 
Fanshawe at window. He turns in 
alarm.) 

FANSHAWE: 
way! 

(The men freeze in silence, fear on 
their faces. A few line up to block the 
view of the trap Presently, heavy foot- 
steps are heard on the boards and they 
stop at the door. We hear a metal bar 
slipped in position to bolt the door from 
the outside. We hear ferret walk away. 
Shot of the men, their faces relieved.) 

Crump: Ten o'clock. That’s better. 
They shut us in for the night. Now 
we're safe for awhile. Relax men, we 
got all night. Next please. 

(Minskewitz comes to the trap door. 
Marshall helps him down, and notices 
the bulges in his jacket.) 

MARSHALL: What are you taking with 


Ferret! Coming _ this 


you, Minskewitz? You got enough food 
here to feed the German Army. 

Minskewrrz: Chocolates. You see, I 
can’t run very fast, so I'll have to bribe 
them very fast. 

MarsHALL: Come on! All you chaps 
are trying to carry the camp away with 
you. We're falling way behind sched- 
ule. Too much bulk, too much bulk, 
you can’t get through the tunnel. Only 
six people in the last hour. We'll never 
get through! 

MinskewirTz: All right, all right. 

He is on the trolley and is hauled 
through. Camera follows him. He looks 
around frightened. After a few mo- 
ments, the lights suddenly go out and 
we hear faintly a siren.) 

Voices: What happened, what hap- 
pened? Lights, lights! 

(Cut to the hut. We hear the sirens 
screaming. It is dark. No more search- 
lights.) 

Massey: Don’t move around, men, 
you'll fall into the trap. (sound of dis- 
tant bombing) What a time to have an 
air-raid. This will probably throw us 
another hour off schedule. 

Crump: I don’t know. This air-raid 
is kind of heaven-sent—if you'll excuse 
the pun. The searchlights in the goon 
box are switched off too. That means 
that we can get the men out of the tun- 
nel faster. 

(Cut to escape chamber, the far end 
of the tunnel. Close-up of a fat lamp 
being lit with a match by Tim Walenn. 
He shields the lamp with a board so 
that it doesn’t shine up the escape shaft. 
We see two or three men scurry up the 
ladder. 

Cut to escape hole. Men getting out 
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quickly and running across the ground 
to shelter. They do not crawl now, but 
run in a crouch. Suddenly the air raid 
sirens stop and the searchlights go on. 
A man running across the ground drops 
to the ground and crawls to the shelter. 

Cut to the shelter. Roger, in panto- 
mime, motions to a couple of men the 
direction they should run to escape. 
They run off, presumably into the 
woods, whispering ad libs of “good 
luck,” “see you in London,” etc. Thomp- 
son enters shelter. 

Tuompson (whispering): That was 
close. 

Rocer (low): That was fine. Those 
lights out helped a lot. Fifteen guys 
got through in the speed-up. Okay. 
Good luck—just follow the rope into 
the woods. . . . (About to hand Thomp- 
son the rope when he stops suddenly) 
Shh!!! 

(They crouch down. Footsteps are 
heard in the snow. Pan over ground to 
a pair of German boots slowly heading 
for the hole in the ground. The boots 
go slowly, tense. Cut to the alarmed 
face of Roger. Lang starts out hole, sees 
guard, ducks quickly. Guard turns and 
walks back to goon tower and calls up.) 

German Guarp: Gut Morgen, Gut 
Morgen, Hans, es is vier uhr. 


(He walks off Lang gets up and 
crosses the ground quickly to shelter.) 


Lanc: Gosh, I wish my _ heart 
wouldn’t thunder so loud. Do you think 
he saw me? 

Rocer: If he did, you'd be dead. 

Lanc: How many men got through? 

Rocer: You're number 76, and I’m 
afraid the last. Too much light now. 
About time to pack up. 

Lanc: I hate to be the last. Let’s try 
a couple more. 

Rocer: Well, maybe one more. An 
awful lot of chaps will be disappointed 
anyway. You go. Good luck. (Roger 
gives two tugs on the rope.) 

Lanc: Wait. Maybe not. Why take a 
chance? If we close up quietly now, the 
Huns won't know a thing till morning, 
and the boys will have an extra four 
hours before the hunt’s on. 

Rocer: Too late now. Look! 

(Cut to the sentry, rifle on shoulder, 
walking slowly and directly to the hole. 
Lang scurries into the woods, followed 
by Roger. Cut back to the sentry, He 
has heard the rustle in the woods. He 
turns his head sharply in the direction 
of the woods and fires wildly. Out of the 
hole comes a cry.) 

Tims Waenn (in the hole): 
schiessen, Posten! Nich schiessen! 

(Consternation on the face of the 
sentry. He looks down into hole. Trent 
comes up slowly. Once out, he raises 
his hands above his head. Shot of com- 
plete surprise on face of sentry. In close- 
up we see his mouth opening and clos- 
ing like a fish. Dissolve to the hut.) 


Nich 


Crump (with magnificent understate- 
ment): That appears to be a shot. 

Massey (sharply): That was indeed a 
bloody shot. (He runs to the window.) 

Crump: Someone’s got it! (He runs 
for the trap door.) Til get the blokes 
back from down the tunnel! 

(The sirens begin to scream. We hear 
outside German troops running.) 

Massey: Hurry up men. Destroy all 
your papers. Burn them! 

(Dissolve to the sentry near the hole 
blowing his whistle madly. Trent has 
his hands over his head still and smiles 
bitterly. German guards come running 
on. The sirens are louder and the 
searchlights are sweeping the area. 

Dissolve back to hut. The men are 
burning their papers in the stove. Some 
are coming out of the shaft. Crump is 
yelling down the shaft.) 

Crump: Come back! Come _ back! 
We've been spotted! Pass the word 
along! (Off down the tunnel, we hear 
muffled cries “come back, come back, 
we've been spotted.”) 

Davison (coming out of the shaft): 
What the. . . ? 

Crump: Tunnel’s spotted. Someone’s 
been shot out there! 

Massey (at window): It’s all up. 
men. Ferrets are coming this way. 

(We hear the sound of boots outside. 
The iron bar is lifted off the door. Faces 
of the men silent and stoic. The door 
opens. Flashlights probe the faces of 
the men. Two German soldiers enter 
with tommy guns. They snap on the 
lights of the hunt. The sirens are still 
screaming. Von Lindeiner enters.) 

LinDEINER (screams above sirens): 
You swine! You swine!!! So you do not 
want to stay in the camp! (The sirens 
die down.) So, so you swine! (He is 
boiling mad.) You wish to be out so 
the Gestapo will get you! They will 
shoot you! They will shoot you! They 
will get rid of the lot of you! You un- 
grateful dogs! You were safe here; you 
didn’t know when you were well off. 
Now look! Now look what you've done! 
(He walks to the escape trap and looks 
down.) Very clever . . . very clever. 
Do you know where this tunnel goes to? 
It goes to the end of a rifle between 
your eyes. (He turns to the men patheti- 
cally.) Fools! Fools! Why? Why did 
you do it? Was I bad to you men? Did 
I not treat you like human _ beings? 
Why? Why did you do this to me? 
Food? If you did not get enough food, 
was is my fault? Do I make up the 
menus? No, you fools, you ungrateful 
fools! In Berlin they try to starve you, 
but I try to keep you alive. But you 
do not want to live. You want the 
Gestapo to murder you, you want the 
Gestapo to shoot you. (pathetically) 
And me? Do you think the Gestapo 
will love me now? Raus! Raus all of 
youl! 


(The guards start pushing the men 
out of the hut with the butts of the 
tommy guns.) 

Crump: My poor Kommandant, I 
bleed for you. 

LINDEINER (in a rage): Swine! The 
cooler for you. 

(Davison gives a_ bronx 
Rubberneck enters.) 

LINDEINER (pointing to Davison): 
Cooler! (He turns to address the men 
left in the hut.) If there are any more 
disturbances, I will personally shoot 
two of vou. (He quickly exits.) 

(Fade in on men filing past camera 
on prison grounds, They are in their 
heavy underwear, shivering with cold. 
Do not have the faces of the men who 
escaped. Over this we hear . . .) 

BrickuiLt’s Voice: Shortly after six 
o'clock that morning, the biggest man- 
hunt in the history of Germany was on. 
The German radio broadcast the news 
of the escape. Warnings went out to all 
S. S., Army, and Luftwaffe troops in 
the area. The German Home Guard 
combed every field, every lane. In far- 
away ports, like Stettin and Danzig 
the Kriegsmarine worked with the Ges 
tapo to prevent escapees from slipping 
across to Sweden, to Czechoslovakia, to 
Switzerland, to Paris . . . one by one, 
the escapees were rounded up, and the 
fortnight after the break, out of the 76 
who got clear of the tunnel, only three 
were still free. The Germans never did 
find them. Two got to England, the 
third on his way. 

(Dissolve to the hut. The men are 
gathered in the hut as Massey solemnly 
nails up a list on the wall.) 

Massey (shaken): Gentlemen, I have 
just come from a meeting with the 
Kommandant, in which he told me the 
unbelievable, the shocking news that 
50 of the officers who escaped from the 
tunnel on the 24th of March have been 
shot. (The faces of the men are stoic.) 
This is the list on the wall here. It is a 
terrible list. Roger Bushell is on it. Tim 
Walenn is on it. Gordon Brettell, John- 
ny Bull, Burkland Casey, Willy Wil- 
iams, John Marshall, Chaz Hall, Tom 
Kirby-Green, Johnny Stower, Valenta 
(voice fading), Humphries, Al Hake, 
Cookie Long, Danny Krol. . . 

(Pan to the faces of the stoic men.) 

BrickHiLL’s Voice: But in spite of 
this stark tragedy, this foul murder, we 
might only say the operation was a 
success—Operation “Great Escape” was 
a great success. What did they die for? 
The figures if you like—the stagger- 
ing figures: over 5,000,000 Germans 
stopped working on their war-time jobs 
to hunt down the prisoners. Five mil- 
lion Germans to hunt down 76 men. 
And when those 5,000,000 were tied 
up, how many of your brothers, your 
sons, your loved ones were saved? 
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Natalie’s father, her mother, and the girl at the dance all sympathized 


with her problem—but they knew that only Natalie could solve it 


The Lovely Night 


ATALIE WAITE leaned her chin 
N on both her hands and looked at 

the soda clerk thoughtfully: 
What would happen if she went over 
very casually, smiling, and asked him to 
marry her? Or run off with her to Italy? 
Would he sta: at her blankly, or would 
he, possibly, conceivably, smile and 
say, “Sure”? Suppose, worst of all, she 
went over very casually, smiling and 
hardly looking at him at all, very casu- 
ally indeed, and asked him to take her 
to the informal dance at the high 
school? She shivered, and closed her 
eyes suddenly; it was horrible. (“How 
would you like to take me to the infor- 
mal dance tonight? No one else seems 
to ask me, and it’s getting pretty late.”) 
Horrible. 

“What on earth you thinking about?” 

Natalie opened her eves. “Nothing,” 
she said. She tried hard not to 
look impartially on her companions: al- 
most constant companions they were, 
by now, and any clear look at them 
gave Natalie such a !ook at herself that 
she was helplessly depressed, and al- 
most frightened; Doris, on her right, 
was the sort of girl who invariably finds 
her own level in any group of people so 
loosely interrelated as the student body 
of a small high school; Doris was fat, 
and badly dressed, and stupid. She was 
the center of a little group of girls who 
did things by themselves, went to mov- 
ies and had excruciating parties which 
they referred to as “hen” parties, went 
swimming in the summer, in a gay 
chattering body whose animation never 
quite concealed the fact that they were 
unattractive and unpopular. 

Ginny, on Natalie’s other side, was 
pale, without distinguishable color in 
eyes or skin or hair; she played senti- 
mental tunes very poorly on the piano, 
and was given to giggling flirtation with 
her teachers; she seemed incapable of 
admiring the pleasanter side of any- 
thing or anybody; incapable, indeed, of 


very 
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believing that anything or anybody had 
a pleasanter side. 

When Natalie sat in the drugstore 
with Doris and Ginny she knew that 
she was marked, just as irremediably as 
though they had all worn distinctive 
uniforms, as one of the little group 
around Doris, the aggressively sociable 
outsiders. 

“What are you moping about?” Doris 
said again, insistently. “You thinking or 
something?” She and Ginny began to 
laugh the more uproariously because 
there were other people in the drugstore: 
women at the next table drinking coffee 
after an afternoon’s shopping; two girls 
at the counter drinking Cokes and talk- 
ing to each other in quick, low voices; 
the clerk. 

“Honestly,” 
laughter rose. 

Why am I here, Natalie thought mis- 
erably, what made me be here, marked 
out by these girls as their friend, in- 
stead of off somewhere by myself, or 
sitting somewhere with people I like? 
Why am I here? She smiled defensively 
at Doris and Ginny. “I don’t know,” she 
said ineffectually, and they laughed 
harder. 

“Listen,” Doris said to Ginny, sud- 
denly serious, “listen, you've got to be 
ready at eight, remember. None of this 
waiting around.” 

“I'm always ready,” Ginny 
loudly for the benefit of anyone who 
might be listening. “Never-late Ginny, 
that’s what they call me.” 


Doris said, and their 


said, 


“You be ready, too,” Doris said, turn- 
ing her heavy eyes on Natalie. “We'll 
come and get you about five after.” 

“What for?” said Natalie blankly. She 
looked at Doris and then at Ginny; they 
were grinning at her. 

“Doesn't hear a word,” 
Ginny. 

Doris pushed Natalie’s hand on the 
table. “The dance, stupid. Didn’t you 
know we were all going to the dance?” 

Natalie frowned, uncomprehending, 


Doris told 


and Doris said easily, “I guess in the 
high school you come from they don’t 
have dances like this. This is a kind of 
a dance they have a lot here. You don't 
need a date to go.” 

“It’s not as though they had a real 
band,” Ginny put in quickly. “We go 
all the time.” 

“Sure,” Doris said. “We all go and we 
have fun.” 

“Fun” was one of the things that 
Doris and her friends kept having. 
Natalie smiled, to seem polite, and said, 
“I couldn't possibly go.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Doris and 
Ginny said, “We're all going. Don’t be 
scared.” 

“You mean 
Natalie said. 

“I guess in your old high school—” 
Doris began, and Natalie said hastily, 
“I went to a girls’ high school. A sort 
of private school. We only had a couple 
of special dances each year.” 

“Well, that’s why, then,” Doris said, 
greatly relieved. “This is a different 
kind.” 

“I was hoping—” Natalie began; she 
was about to say that she had been 
hoping that anyone—would 
ask her to the dance, but she stopped 
herself suddenly; Doris and Ginny 
would only answer that they had just 
asked her; perhaps, after all, if it really 
was an occasion to meet people, and 
people did do it all the time, and it 
certainly wasn’t possible to ask the soda 
clerk if he... . 

She smiled to herself, and Doris said 
loudly, “Well, that’s settled, then. You 
coming?” She referred, this time, to 
their leaving the drugstore, which was 
done with so much noise and dropping 
of pennies and exclamations over the 
counter display of compacts and lip- 
sticks that Natalie held back, reluctant, 
until Doris’ bold shout across the store 
brought her hurrying. “Hey, Nat, you 
coming?” Doris shouted, and Ginny 
added piercingly, “Got to rush home 
and get ready for the dance.” 

They don’t care about anything, 


said, 


just anybody goes?’ 


someone 





Natalie thought, feeling the contemptu- 
ous eyes of the shopping women, the 
two girls at the counter and the clerk; 
they don’t care what they sound like, 
and they think I don’t care either. .. . 

She wanted to leave them quickly, 
outside on the sidewalk, but there it 
would be worse; the three of them 
standing in a hesitating little group in 
the middle of the people moving past, 
talking loudly, laughing, pushing one 
another. Doris always talked back to 
people who pushed against her in a 
crowd and Ginny seconded her. Better, 
Natalie told herself grimly, as she had 
fifty times before, better to walk along 
with them and say good-bye on some 
neutral street corner, better to have the 
neighbors see me with them than try to 
get away in public. 

“Honestly,” Doris said loudly as they 
pushed their way through the crowds 
of people on the streets; it was just after 


five, and everyone was hurrying. “Hon- 
estly, I can’t wait.” She nudged Natalie 
significantly. “Wait till you get there,” 
she said. “Honestly.” 

“Who do you dance with?” Natalie 


asked timidly, low-voiced, for fear 
someone passing might hear her talking 
to Ginny and Doris about a dance, as 
though they, of all people, could tell 
her. 

“Well, really,” Doris said. She laughed 
loudly, “Listen,” she said to Ginny, and 
people passing them glanced up quickly 
and then away, “she wants to know who 
we dance with.” 

Ginny, laughed, too, and Natalie, 
between them and helpless, walked as 
rapidly as she could. 

Ten minutes’ walking with their fre- 
quent pauses before shop windows, 
Ginny’s turning to look after men and 
her audible comments, brought them to 
the corner where Natalie left them; 
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they lived next door to each other not 
more than two blocks away from Nata- 
lie. When Natalie saw her own front 
door from the corner, she grew more 
restless and nervous. 

“Don't dress up much,” Ginny assured 
Natalie before they parted. 

“It’s not that much of a dance, see?” 

“But we'll have fun,” Doris promised. 

“Just don’t get all dressed up as 
though you expected something spe- 
cial,” Ginny said. 

“Really,” Natalie said, encouraged by 
being so close to her own home, “I don’t 
think I'd better go.” 

“Honestly,” Doris said. She turned 
and regarded Natalie coldly. 

“If you never want to have any fun,” 
Ginny said. 

“Listen,” Doris said to Ginny, “she’s 
just scared, She wants to go, but she’s 
scared. In that high school she came 
from—” 





“It’s nothing terribly fancy, this 
dance,” Ginny said. 

In order to escape trom them Natalie 
had to promise that she would go with 
them; to herself, modified her 
promise into going with them as far as 
the door; I'll see what it’s like, she 
thought, and then if it looks like—I can 
always says I’ve got a headache, or I've 
got something to do at home; maybe if 
I don't dress up, don’t even change my 
clothes, no one will think I intended to 
go to the dance at all. 

Doris and Ginny progressed slowly 
up the street toward their own homes 
stopping to turn back and call, “Be 
ready, now,” with much laughter, and, 
in case someone might be listening, in 
loud voices, “Honestly, Nat, we can’t 
wait!” 

When they were far enough away 
for her to ignore, safely, their waves 
and shouts, Natalie turned and hurried 
down her own street; she was almost 
late for dinner. Being late would be bad 
enough if her mother and father minded 
it; it would be worse if they were grati- 
fied, supposing that she was late be- 
cause she had been having such a gay 
time with her new friends, the pleasant 
young people she had met. 


she 


Pe snaian went into the house. In the 
dining room, the dinner table was set, 
her own napkin ring where it had al- 
ways been, the coffee pot ready to plug 
in by her mother’s place, the carving 
knife readied for her father. The one 
quick look she gave her own dinner 
table effectively dislocated Natalie from 
Doris and Ginny; it was completely im- 
possible that any girl coming home to 
dinner at a table like that should have 
spent the afternoon being frightened, 
bullied, shamed, by Doris and Ginny. 
In the living room Natalie could hear 
the low voices of her mother and father, 
waiting for her, waiting for the pleasant 
dinner that found them nightly around 
the table together, the three of them 
beautifully close to one another in love 
and understanding. Natalie hesitated in 
the doorway to the living room, waiting 
for the last echo of Doris’ voice to clear 
out of her head before she spoke to her 
parents. 
“Natalie,” her mother said with pleas- 
ure, and her father looked up and smiled. 
Natalie smiled back. “I’m so glad to 
see you,” she said, as though she had not 
parted from them only that morning. 
At dinner, with some hesitation, 
Natalie told them about the dance. 
“You see,” she said, trying to explain 
and yet not wanting to identify Doris 
and Ginny too clearly, not wanting to 
confess to her mother and father that 
she was hopelessly entangled with the 
wrong people. “You see, it’s just that I 
don’t know very many people yet, and 


girls going to a dance alone sounds 
wrong, somehow.” 

“Take you myself if I 
dance,” her father said. 

“He can waltz,” her mother confided 
to Natalie. “He never learned anything 
else, so far as I know.” 
waltz,” 


could still 


“I'd even only Natalie said 
earnestly. 

“I know exactly what you mean,” her 
mother said. “My mother used to make 
the boy next door take me. She'd call 
his mother.” Natalie’s mother made a 
rueful face, remembering. “Sometimes 
he'd try to get out of it,” she added, 
“and we'd hear him arguing with his 
mother, all the way over at our house.” 

“Lucky you got me finally,” Natalie’s 
father observed. 

They can’t really see it seriously, 
Natalie thought without criticism; it’s so 
far back, and so mixed up with every- 
thing that’s happened to them since, 
that they’ve really forgotten. They're 
trying hard to cheer me up. “But shall 
I go?” she asked her mother. “What 
shall I do?” 

“Natalie dear,” her mother said gent- 
ly. “If it frightens you, don’t go. Don’t 
let these girls, whoever they are, talk 
you into doing anything you don’t really 
want to do. But just remember this.” 
Natalie’s mother put down her coffee 
cup and leaned toward Natalie. “The 
only way to be friendly with people is 
to want to know them. And probably 
the best way to get to know people is 
to go where they are. Isn’t that true?” 

“I suppose,” Natalie said, confused; 
somehow her mother’s words had noth- 
ing to do with Doris and Ginny. 

“And listen to this, too,” her mother 
said. “Perhaps there is some boy, some 
specially nice boy, who’s never noticed 
you particularly in school, perhaps be- 
cause he sees you every day in the same 
old surroundings, or perhaps because 
you've never done anything to stand out 
in his mind—oh, any one of a dozen 
reasons for not noticing a girl particu- 
larly. But, then, if that same boy sees 
you—tonight, for instance—in a different 
setting, a gayer atmosphere—well.” Her 
mother sat back and spread her hands 
eloquently. 

Natalie’s father nodded. “You're a 
pretty girl,” he said to Natalie. 

Natalie felt herself blushing. Any- 
one’s mother and father can think she’s 
pretty, she told herself, it doesn’t mean 
anything; but she continued to blush. 
Her mother laughed. 

“The way you describe it,” she said, 
“it can’t be much of a dress-up affair. 
You might wear your new blue sweater. 
You look very nice in that.” 

Just as her mother and father were a 
refuge from Doris and Ginny, and from 
all the troubles outside, so Natalie’s own 
room was a refuge from her mother and 
father and their wealth of affection. 
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When Natalie came into her own room 
after dinner, she sat down at the chair 
before the desk and told herself over 
and over, “If it could be possible to 
keep your children from hating growing 
up, surely my mother and father would 
do it for me.” 

When she lifted her head, quieted 
somewhat, and perhaps a little braver, 
it was twenty to eight; there was only 
just time to dress and get outside if she 
hoped to head off Doris and Ginny be- 
fore they rang her front doorbell. They 
were, she knew from horrible experi 
ence, dismayingly, brutally punctual. 

She the blue 
mother had recommended, and combed 
her hair carefully. Although she did not 
admit it to herself, her mother’s sugges- 
tion that someone nice boy- 
might notice her under new circum- 
stances stayed in her mind, and she 
combed her hair to make it slightly dif 
ferent, almost blushing to herself in the 
mirror when she remembered her 
father’s odd notion that she was pretty. 

As she hurried, at last, down the 
stairs, her mother was standing at the 
bottom, waiting for her. Natalie checked 
herself, embarrassed, and her mother 
smiled at her. “Chin up,” her mother 
said, and touched Natalie’s shoulder. 

“Good night, Dad.” Natalie said, at 
the door of the living room. 

Her father winked at her and blew 
her a kiss. “Have a fine time,” he said 


put on sweater het 


some 


Ovirinwe she was barely in time to 


catch Doris and Ginny before they 
started up the front walk. “Honestly,” 
Doris said. “We really thought you'd 
back out, didn’t we, Ginny?” 

“We were all set for an argument, 
Ginny said. “We were going to keep at 
you till you came. You didn’t dress up 
much, did you?” 

Ginny had chosen to array herselt in 
a sleazy silk dress; Doris was wearing 
a particularly unfortunate blouse and 
skirt combination and gaudy costume 
jewelry. They eyed Natalie and her 
blue sweater dubiously. 

“Listen,” Ginny said, “aren't you go- 
ing to wear anything better than that?” 

Natalie stopped herself before she 
spoke; if she wore anything but a school 
sweater, went all dressed up to the 
dance, it would look as though—would 
look, at any rate, very strange if she 
carried through her now decided plan 
of leaving them at the door. 

“I thought I'd wear this,” she said 
inadequately. 

Ginny snickered, but she and Doris 
were too pleased with themselves to 
trouble more about Natalie. On the way 
up to the high school Ginny hummed 
and did small dance steps on the side- 
walk; Doris nudged Natalie and giggled 
excitedly. 
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“Place is all lighted up like a Christ- 
mas tree,” Ginny observed as they came 
in sight of the high school. 

Natalie was staring at the high school; 
it was so familiar to her in its everyday 
aspect that seeing it by night was a 
shock. Instead of being dark and for- 
saken, the way it should be when classes 
were over and all the students gone, it 
was lighted and noisy. The lights from 
the windows of the gym shone onto the 
lawns and the sidewalks; the only dark 
windows she could see were on the 
second floor, in rooms she knew so well, 
where she read Shakespeare and fum- 
bled her algebra, and pounded doggedly 
away at French. 

It was like her first day at the high 
school, Natalie thought, when she had 
come timidly up the walk, longing to 
be back in the safe small class at Miss 
Lang's, desperately afraid of these 
knowledgeable boys and girls who 
walked so assuredly along the halls, I 
won't go in, she told herself tonight, as 
she had told herself the month before 
when she'd come for the first time; I'll 
tell them I don’t feel well and have to 
go home, or I'll wait till no one’s looking 
and just run. 

As she had done a month before, 
however, so she did tonight. She walked 
with fear up to the doors and inside. 
This time, with Doris on one side and 
Ginny on the other, she had no choice. 
Her first impression was that all the 
lights for basketball games, for gym 
classes, for special performances, were 
on and that everyone, the whole room- 
ful of people, was laughing at her. 

“See?” Doris said, so loudly that 
Natalie cringed. “See, it’s just a regular 
dance. You'll love it, honestly.” 

“It’s fun.” Ginny squeezed Natalie’s 
arm on the other side. “Let's look 
around first and see who's here,” she 
said to Doris. 

Arm in arm, the three of them made 
their uneasy way around the outside of 
the gym floor. Natalie, hardly looking 
to right or left, was sure by what she 
saw from the corners of her eyes that 
she was being stared at with smiles and 
snickers. It’s your imagination, she told 
herself fiercely, you always think people 
are staring at you when you feel un- 
comfortable. No one’s even noticed you. 

Doris and Ginny, giggling, pushing 
their way, sometimes pinching Natalie 
in their excitement, were carrying on 
their usual loud conversation. 

“It’s a swell dance,” Doris announced, 
apparently for the benefit of the entire 
assembly. 

“There’s Helen Rockwood,” Ginny 
announced, “Dancing with John Grover. 
She’s in our English class, Nat. See her?” 

Still out of the corner of her eye, 
Natalie saw a laughing face turned to 
her, a blue sweater much like her own. 
Helen was certainly laughing at her, 


and Helen’s partner was laughing, too. 

They came closer, and Helen said, 
still laughing, “Hi, Natalie.” 

Miserably, without lifting her head, 
Natalie said, “Hello.” 

“Come on,” Doris said jubilantly to 
Natalie. “You want to dance?” 

If anything could have increased 
Natalie’s misery, it was the realization 
that in Doris and Ginny's group, the 
girls danced with one another. It was 
something that Natalie had dimly known 
from the moment they had suggested 
the dance, but the thought of moving 
out onto the dance floor with Doris, 
under the eyes of Helen Rockwood and 
the others, made Natalie shiver. 

“Not now,” she said confusedly. “I 
don’t think I want to dance, not right 
away.” 

Doris shrugged and laughed, and she 
and Ginny went out onto the floor to- 
gether. Natalie stood alone by the wall, 
wishing she did not now have to go 
halfway around the gym to get to the 
door and the welcome darkness outside. 
After a few minutes, when no one came 
near her or spoke to her, she gathered 
courage to look up at the dancers, and 
saw with surprise that no one was star- 
ing at her, or laughing; they were all 
completely and satisfactorily intent on 
their own business. 

She could follow the course of Doris 
and Ginny around the dance floor, 
partly by watching for Doris’ showy 
blouse, partly by the little wake of con- 
fusion they left behind them. Wherever 
they had passed through the crowd of 
people dancing, there were stares and 
laughter, occasionally an expression of 
annoyance from a couple Doris and 
Ginny had blundered into, a general 
murmur of comment. None of it seemed 
to have any perceptible effect on Doris 
and Ginny: they moved on, apparently 
oblivious of the quality of attention they 
drew, talking loudly and swinging each 
other around in wild gaiety. 

But don’t they know? Natalie thought, 
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watching them across the room. She was 
so far separated from them now, she 
could see them for a minute divorced 
from herself and they seemed to he: 
infinitely pathetic: a large clumsy girl 
and a small noisy girl who were attract 
ing unpleasant attention to themselves 
because they so terribly, desperately 
wanted attention of any kind, secured 
in any manner—anything at all, if it 
could save them from being forgotten 
or overlooked. Why? Natalie thought 
not aware that she saw them clearly 
apart from her own fear, for the first 
time; they're not unkind or mean or 
anything—all they want is for someone 
to notice them. 

She was suddenly overwhelmed with 
the weight of Doris and Ginny as they 
swung into her and against the wall. 

“Come on, Nat,” Doris said breath 
lessly. 

Natalie 
later.” 

Then, as they moved away again, she 
was acutely aware of standing alone. 
She glanced quickly around the gym 
and could not see any other girl stand- 
ing by herself, although across the hall 
there was a group of boys, laughing and 
talking with great gestures, their backs 
to the dancers. 

If only one of them would come and 
ask me to dance, Natalie thought, and 
then the idea of being spoken to by a 
stranger filled her with fear again, anc 
she looked pointedly away from the 
group of boys, praying that none of 
them had noticed her glancing toward 
them, and hoping that no one at all, 
ever, under any circumstances, would 
think that she wanted to dance. She felt 
herself putting on a look of disdain, of 
indifference toward the dance and the 
dancers—the look of someone who 
would never dream of dancing at a 
dance—and would have laughed at her- 
self if she had not been so miserable. 


shook her head. “Maybe 


A boy passed her, a boy she remem- 
bered slightly, although in her panic she 
could not remember in which class she 
had seen him; he was coming directly 
toward her, with a determined look on 
his face, and for a dreadful moment it 
seemed that he might speak to her. 
When at the last minute he turned and 
stopped a couple dancing near her, 
Natalie was first filled with relief and 
then with anger. He could have asked 
me, she thought; after all, it’s only com- 
mon politeness to ask a girl who's not 
dancing. Doesn't he think I came here 
to dance? She dropped her look of dis- 
dain and put on a smile of interest, as 
of a girl who was a really good dancer, 
and was only resting between partners. 
Then she realized that her smile was 
directed at the boy who had come near 
her, and she canceled the smile, and 
frowned fiercely instead 

Doris and Ginny came close to her 








again, and Doris waved and Ginny 
pointed significantly at the floor, asking 
if Natalie wanted to dance; Natalie, re 
lieved that they did not shout at her, 
shook her head violently, and she could 
see Ginny shrug, and hear her voice be 
ginning, “Some people 

When she glanced, as though in 
meditation, at the big clock at the end 
of the gym, Natalie was shocked to find 
that it was nine thirty. She had been 
at the dance for What 
does everyone think of me, she won- 
dered, seeing me standing here all by 
myself all this time? 

It was too much, and she fled; be- 
hind her she heard Ginny's voice calling 
out, “Nat, where vou going?” and she 
ducked into the first place she could 
find, which was the girls’ room. There, 
in this room to which the girls flocked 
after gym class, she found a refuge; it 
was, somehow, a link with the world 
she had partly conquered the first day 
she took a deep breath and walked into 
the school, and where (studying Shake 
speare, worrving away at algebra) she 
could at least hold her own 

Wretchedly she sat on the window 
sill, and wondered what to do. Doris 
and Ginny were not going to let her 
step out quietly 
get across the gym and outside without 
their seeing her, and Natalie knew that 
she didn’t have the courage necessary 
to resist them, with everyone in the 
gym watching their antics. 

She turned her head quickly to the 
window when the door opened, and 
saw in the glass the reflection of Helen 
Rockwood, who, after a brief glance at 
Natalie, turned to the mirror with her 
comb. “Hi,” Natalie said into the win- 
dow. 

Helen glanced 
good time?” 

“Wonderful,” Natalie said. 

Helen turned to face Natalie, as 
though she had come to a sudden de- 
cision, Her voice was curious, but noi 
unkind, when said, “How 
you're here with those—” she hesitated— 
“those girls?” she finished finally. 

Natalie wanted to say, “Because no 
one else asked me,” but what she actu- 
ally said was, “I don’t know.” 

“It’s not my affair, of course,” Helen 
said. “I know you're new around here, 
and maybe—” She finished, this time, 
with a helpless gesture. 

“It’s hard to make friends in a new 
place,” Natalie said. She wanted to say 
more, but did not dare to. 

“I know,” Helen said, She turned 
again to the mirror and began to apply 
her lipstick. “I was new here last year,” 
she added. 

She smiled at Natalie in the mirror, 
slipped her lipstick and comb into her 
pocket, and said, “Have a nice time, 
anyway,” before she went to the door 
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It was impossible to 
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and out again, leaving Natalie alone. 

For a minute, Natalie sat perfectly 
still, wondering what Helen had _ per 
haps wanted to say and, like Natalie, 
had not dared. And, suddenly, it all fell 
into place—what her mother had meant, 
telling her about the boy next door, 
what her father had tried to say, actu 
ally, 
her she 


when he could only manage to tell 
was pretty, what Helen meant 
by saving it wasn’t her affair, she had 
been new herself last year. 

I've got to do it by myself, Natalie 
thought, surprised when she heard her 
self speak aloud; it’s no good waiting 
for other people to take care of me 
I've got to do it myself. Everyone else 
is too busy taking care of himself. 

She did not know yet what she was 
going to do, but she stood up with de 
termination, and went over to the mirror 
and combed her hair and put on lip- 
stick just as Helen Rockwood had done. 
Then, boldly, her hair newly combed, 
she opened the door of the girls’ room 
and stepped out. She was no longer part 
of the dance, neither desiring nor fear- 
ing and she looked 
unafraid; everyone seemed to be having 


partners, around 
a good time, she noticed, and those two 
unfortunate girls were still creating a 
stir wherever they went. 

Mr. Brandt, the chemistry teacher, 
was dancing with a pretty young 
woman, who was probably new 
wife; the chemistry class had greeted 
him with a cheer when he came back 
to school after his honeymoon. Helen 
Rockwood went by, in the blue sweater 
so much like Natalie’s own, and she 
smiled and Natalie smiled back. There 
was a boy standing with his back to 
her, leaning against the wall not ten 
feet away. He was watching the dancers 
as though he had stopped momentarily 
and was resting for a minute betore 
dancing again. 


his 
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Resolutely Natalie walked over to 
him and touched his arm. He turned 
and Natalie said, without looking to see 
if he were surprised or not, “I want to 
ask a favor of you, please. Will you walk 
with me as far as the door? I want to 
go home.” 

He did not speak, and Natalie real- 
ized that she had undoubtedly surprised 
him. “I know it sounds silly,” she said, 
her voice weakening, “but it’s important 
to me. If you wouldn't mind.” 

“Of course not,” he said. Natalie saw 
with relief that he had been recollecting 
his manners, that if he would 
never think of asking her to dance, his 
mother had certainly taught him not to 
be rude. For some reason Natalie felt a 
swift thankful joy for her own mother, 
and then she said, “Please, can we go 
right now?” 

“Of course,” he said, and with solemn 
formality offered her his arm. 

Just as solemnly, Natalie put 
hand through his arm, and they walked 
sedately toward the door at the farther 
end. Natalie felt that if she tried to 
speak, she would spoil her enormous 
dignity with a giggle, and perhaps the 
strange bov felt the same way, because 
they walked in strict, careful silence 
along the aisle between the dancers and 
the wall; once a dancing couple blun- 
dered into them, and Natalie’s escort 
moved her out of the way, nodding at 
the excuse offered by the dancers. 

Again, someone waved at him and 
called, and he waved back, and for a 
minute Natalie was afraid that he might 
abandon her, but he walked on beside 
her. 

Thev had nearly reached the door 
when Natalie found Doris and Ginny 
standing in front of them; Doris looked 
sullen and angry; Ginny had her hands 
on her hips, and she looked Natalie and 
her escort up and down, and said, 
“Pretty quick to snub her old friends, 


even 


her 


isn’t she?” 

“Some people,” Doris agreed. “Of all 
the nerve!” 

It's a dragon Natalie 
thought hysterically—can my knight get 
me past? He had stopped, and looked 
from Natalie to Doris and Ginny in con- 


on the road, 


fusion. 

“Listen here,” Ginny began shrew- 
ishly, “if you think—” 

She was cut off, suddenly, by Helen 
Rockwood and her partner, who swept 
quickly between Natalie and Doris and 
Ginny, and Helen took Natalie by the 
arm. “You two leaving so early?” Helen 
said; her glance included the knight as 
well as Natalie. “Do you really have to 
go, Natalie?” 

“Yes, I have to go home,” Natalie 
said; she was incapable of saying more. 

Helen turned and made an elaborate 
display of looking at the clock. 

“You're probably right,” she said. “I 
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have to go pretty soon myself.” Doris’ 
“Well, of all things,” and Ginny's “Some 
people think they're pretty smart,” were 
lost before Helen’s voice 

At the door, Helen’s smile touched 
Natalie quickly and Natalie smiled back. 


“Good night, Natalie.” Helen said 
politely. 
“Good night, Helen.” Natalie said 


politely. She walked out through the 
door, accompanied by the strange boy 
Once outside, she released the arm she 
had been clinging to. and said weakly, 
“Thank you very much.” 


H: glanced back at the lighted door- 
way and then at Natalie, hesitated, and 
then said, “I better come a little farther 
with you. It’s pretty late.” 

Bless his mother, Natalie thought, 
and almost laughed. “No, thanks,” she 
said. “I only needed to get across the 
gym. I don’t want to keep you from the 
dance.” 

“That's all right,” he said. “I think I 
ought to take you home. It’s pretty 
late.” 

He’s going to go on saving that, 
Natalie thought, until he manages to 
think of something else to say. It made 
her feel more assured to know that he 
was conversationally 
said, “Thank you,” and they turned and 
began to walk down the path. Natalie 
debated briefly whether to tell him 
about Doris and Ginny, decided it was 
not really important, after all, and finally 
said pleasantly, “Are you in my French 
class?” 

“I think so,” the bov said. 
Natalie Waite, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” She was absurdly pleased to 
recall that the French class—formerly 
one of her greater terrors—met three 
times a week. 

“I'm Bob Lennox,” he said. 

Natalie placed him immediately; he 
sat in the middle row, usually, and his 
French was almost as weak as hers. 

“Irregular verbs,” she said, and shud- 
dered. 

“Golly,” he 
laughed. 

They turned the corner and Natalie 
could see the lights in the living room 
of her own house. Her mother and 
father were still up waiting for her, to 
see what kind of a time she had had. 
When they came to her |. suse, she was 
going to invite Bob in, and she knew 
already that he would accept, politely 
and awkwardly. Her mother and father 
would like him, Natalie thought. 

Walking along in the pleasant dark- 
ness, with the sound of his footsteps 
echoing hers, Natalie rehearsed happily 
their entrance into the house. 

“Mother, Dad,” she was going to say, 
“I want you to meet Bob Lennox. A 
friend of mine.” 


helpless, so she 
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Write us. Tell us what your favorite feature in Literary Cavalcade is— 
and why. The writer of the most interesting letter will receive an award 
of a current best-selling book of his or her choice, inscribed for assembly 
presentation. Closing day of the letter contest for this issue is March 10. 
The best letters will be published in the April issue. Address your letter 
to: Letter Contest, Literary Cavalcade, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


EET vour letter-contest winner for 
January! This month’s award goes 
to Evalyn Hosterman, of the Bowling 
Green (Ky.) Training School, for her 
perceptive comments on Nigel Kneale’s 
“Chains,” the short short story that 
proved to be a favorite with many of 
our readers, Evalyn will receive a best- 
selling book of her choice, inscribed for 
assembly presentation. 
Our congratulations to Evalyn and to 


those runners-up, whose interesting let- 


ters also deserved publication. The race, 
as usual, was a close one and we thor 
oughly enjoved reading the manv let- 
ters that poured in. 

Keep those letters pouring in! We 
want to hear about your favorite fea- 
ture in Literary Cavalcade. 


Dear Editor: 

“Chains!” the very title is mysterious 
and intriguing, for chains are eternally 
connected with bondage and, hence, 
with things fearful and malicious. 

Nigel Kneale, the author, has created 
a setting that fairly breathes of horror 
and treachery. The story holds you en- 
tranced from the first word to last, and 
the use of monologue adds to its charm 
and singularity. 

Charles Beck's illustration, with its 
gruesome old man, hideous dog, and 
sinister chains, exactly suits the mood 
of the story. 

In fact, the entire January issue ot 
Literary Cavalcade was top notch. | 
couldn't find a feature that wasn’t en- 
jovable! 

Evalyn Hosterman 
Bowling Green (Ky.) 
Training School 
— & a 
Dear Editor: 

Your January issue of Literary Caval- 
cade was cram-packed with a grand 
variety of features. Even though I 
liked every one of them, I think that 
Katherine Anne Porter's “The Future Is 
Now” left the greatest impression on 
my mind, 

Why? I feel that Miss Porter ex- 
presses the feelings of many of us in 
these uncertain times. I’m sure that 
most of us have stopped to wonder 
whether there is any reason why we 
should try to improve ourselves. 

I like the way in which she points 


out that, had man not gone ahead step 
by step, we wouldn't have the many 
advantages we have now. I'm very 
glad and very proud of the fact that I 
live in the 20th century, rather than in 
the caveman era! 

I feel that it is up to us to try to 
patch up this broken world. In_ the 
past men have made mistakes; we have 
made blunders in our time; and so will 
men in years to come, This is our chal- 
lenge to accept and make the best of. 

Sara Lawton 
Lodi (O.) H.S. 
. e oy 
Dear Editor: 

“The Long Fall” favorite 
feature in the January issue of Literary 
Cavalcade, for it showed what really 
goes into building a structure like a 
bridge. 

A bridge isn’t just made out of mate 
rials. The people who build it are part 
of it too! For this one structure may 
affect their whole life. 

A bridge is like the paper on which 
an important document is written. It 
may be just ordinary paper, but what's 
written on it influences the lives of a 
great many people. 

Please continue to give us features 
about human beings and the way they 
live! 


Was my 


Janet Van Ornum 
Wisconsin Rapids (Wis.) H.S. 
. . - 
Dear Editor: 

I was especially interested in “Cup 
ot Coffee,” the short short story by 
Mary Lockwood in “Young Voices.” 

Because this story ended the way it 
did—without giving the reader all the 
details of the little man’s life—the reader 
had a chance to use his imagination. 

The story made me feel that maybe 
Jonathan was leading a lost, troubled 
life and that, as he listened to the piano 
concerto, his mind was drawn from his 
troubled world into one of peace and 
freedom from worldly ties. 

I was left with a hollow feeling when 
the rude girl in the story changed the 
radio program and brought the little 
man abruptly back to the scene of the 
coffee shop. 

Margaret Redden 
Pace (Miss.) H.S. 











What Do You Remember? 


A Quiz Based on the Contents of This Issue 


All the King’s Horses 


A chess game with human lives at stake is the theme of 
this unusual and gripping story. Yet you don’t need to be a 
chess expert to get a perfect score on the following quiz! 
Good reading comprehension will pay off just as well. Match 
numbers with letters. 

_a. bishop . the corporal 
2. number of squares on a chess board 
3. Col. Kelly 
_¢, pawns 4. Paul 

_d. knights 5. pilot 

3. the sergeant 

7. number of pieces of each side in chess 
8. Jerry 


b. king 


e. sixteen 


_f. sixty-four 


The Great Escape 


This breath-taking television play tells of an escape from 
a German prison camp during World War II. You'll notice 
that one factor often spells the difference between freedom 
and prolonged internment. It is skill in improvising on the 
materials and situations at hand. Below are six examples of 
Allied ingenuity—all drawn from the play. In the space 
opposite each letter, write the number of the correct answer. 

_a. Compasses are made out of 


1. magnets and pieces of wire coil 


2. razor blazes and old phonograph needles 


a. parts of broken watches 
b. An air pump for ventilation is contrived from 
1. a kit bag with old boot leather for valves 
2. pillow ticking with strips of rubber hose 
3. a trouser bag with drawstrings 
Sand is camouflaged as 
1. mattress stuffing 
2. floor covering 
3. garden soil 
. Keen Type’s recipe for fruitcake is used as 
1. blackmail for escape supplies 
2. the model for a forged signature on a pass 
3. a bribe for the prison Kommandant 


The Lovely Night 


A sensitive “new girl” gets in with the wrong high school 
crowd—but not for long! How does she solve her problem? 
Mark each of the following statements true (T) or false (F). 

_l. Natalie admires the boldness of girls like Ginny and 

Doris. 
Her mother gives Natalie some helpful advice about 
making friends. 

3. The other students at the dance snicker at Natalie's 

clothes. 

. She realizes that, if she’s going to “belong,” she must 
make the first overtures herself. 

. She “high-pressures” a boy into taking her home from 
the dance. 


Answers in Teacher Lesson Plan 





Try This for a Spell 


@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) are ones commonly misspelled. See 
how many of these starred words (there are 13) you can 
get. Allow yourself three points for each starred word and 
one point for each of the others. If you get all the starred 
words, give yourself a bonus of 5 points for a total score 
of 105. Answers are on page 31, but don’t look now. Wait 
until you have completed the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 














































































































35. You _a child when 
| ACROSS | you give him everything 
he wants. 
. When everything is fine, 37. You kneel on these. 
it is said to be —_ right. 38. When you feel regret. 
(This is never one word!) 39. Puts two and two to- 
This is what a child calls gether. 
his father. 40. Finish. 


Not silently. 


On the — demons 
list is this word meaning 
. Does this church table 
have one “e” or no “e”? 


“in the midst of” (usec 
for more than two per- 
Plunders. 
. Drag along. 


sons ). 
Move by someone. 


° 
~ 


“1D Colo 


. The last letter of the 
English alphabet (term 
is used in England). 

. American poet and short 
story writer: “The Ra- 
ven’; “The Gold Bug.” 


2. This was smoked in co- 
lonial days by drivers of 
Conestoga wagons. 

3. You lay to a city A French friend. 
to starve it out. (Is it . Those who write poems. 
“ei” or “ie”?) . Heavenly spirit. (Do not 

. Head covering. confuse this with a term 
The dog wagged tail. from geometry. ) 
(Is there an apostrophe?) . Covered with ashes. 

. Between nine and eleven. . Perishing. 

. Abbr. for “years.” . A factor in heredity. 
Negative. 3. Flatter excessively. 
This island is often con- . Abbr. meaning “that is.” 
fused in spelling with . Abbr. for Antiaircraft 
“aisle.” Artillery. 

21. With one’s mouth open. 22. The Fourth Estate. 

23. These are collected facts 23. Every pupil has one. 
from which you draw . Scene of athletic contests. 
conclusions. (This is a 25. Attempted. 
tricky Latin plural to 7. Androcles took this from 
spell. ) the lion’s paw. 

26. Abbr. for “Doctor.” . Another of “ei” or “ie’ 

27. This number comes after words is this one mean- 
one. (Is it to, two, or ing “uncanny.” 
too? ) 29. Single. 

Make a mistake. . Gershwin’s Porgy and 
. When you draw this, you 

win a game without even 

having to play. 
. Mother chicken. 
. Do you grab something 

and spell it with an “ei 

or an “ie”? 





Cucklebait~ 


HIS MAJESTY, THE UMPIRE 


By Herman L. Masin 


ASEBALL umpires are sad and lonely people. Nobody 

loves em, The fans boo ’em, The players snarl at ’em. 
Little dogs snap at their ankles. But these friendless men in 
blue are not to be pitied. They are the law, and they dis- 
pense it fairly and fearlessly—and sometimes very humor- 
ously. 

For nimble wits are just as important as keen eyesight 
in umpiring. A timely quip can not only turn away wrath, 
but it can reduce a squawking player to absurdity. 

Take the colorful Jack Guthrie, for example. One after- 
noon a batter, angered by a strike call, hurled his bat high 
into the air. Guthrie cocked his head. “If that bat comes 
down,” he drawled, “you’re out of the game.” 

Though Guthrie wasn’t a polished orator, he had tew 
equals for expressive language. His standard answer to 
“beefers” is now a diamond classic. Guthrie would snap, 
“Lissen, feller, when I call ‘em dey stay called. Dey’re eider 
dis or dat. And dat is dat. Play ball!” 

Rabid rooters give the umpires the most headaches, and 
even the gentlest of umps will sometimes blow his top. 

Jack Sheridan was once taking a terrific needling from a 
big crowd. He suffered in silence, until a husky female 
fan leaped from her seat and shrieked, “If I were your wife, 
Sheridan, I'd give you poison!” 

Sheridan slowly turned around, removed his mask, bowed 
to the lady, and in a ringing voice replied, “And if I were 
your husband, madam, I'd take it.” 

The fabulous “Steamboat” Johnson also used to take an 
occasional “cut” at tormentors. One day a well-known local 
doctor was making life extremely miserable for him. Finally 
Johnson marched over to the stands. 

“You got no right to beef, doc,” he bellowed. “When you 
make a mistake, it’s followed by a funeral. When I make 
a mistake, it lives forever!” 

Managers, of course, rate second only to fans as umpire 
baiters. When Big George Magerkurth was calling ‘em in 
the American Association, he once gave Manager Donie 
Bush a lovely dose of come-uppance. In the fourth inning, 
Donie came storming out of the dugout to protest a called 
strike. 

Magerkurth waited until Bush nearly reached the plate. 
He then turned his back and addressed the crowd. “Ladies 


and gentlemen,” he cried. “Mr. Bush is about to make a 
speech, As soon as he finishes it, he will be called upon to 
leave the premises. I thank you.” 

The same sort of psychic power was exhibited by Ed Fin- 
ney, Pacific Coast League ump. The manager was all burned 
up and about to give the ump a piece of his mind. 

Before he could even open his mouth, Finney waved him 
off the field. The manager stood aghast. “But I haven't even 
said a word!” he screeched, 

‘Beat it!” snapped Finney. “I know what you're thinking.” 

The greatest of all umpires, Bill Klem, proudly boasted 
that he never made a wrong call in his life. Hack Wilson 
once thought Klem miscalled a strike on him. He stepped 
out of the box and yelled, “You missed that one, Klem!” 

“If I had your bat in my hand I wouldn't have!” snapped 
Klem. 

At this point we might as well admit that the man in 
blue doesn’t always get in the last word. Once in a while a 
quick-witted player will leave him speechless—which is a 
terrible condition indeed for an umpire. 

Some years ago George Moriarty was umpiring a Cleve- 
land-Detroit game. An Indian rookie was up at the plate. 
The rookie took one strike without protest. Then he took 
another, And then a third. Before returning to the dugout, 
he turned to the umpire. “I beg your pardon,” he politely 
asked, “but how do you spell your name?” 

Surprised, Moriarty obliged, spelling his name out letter 
by letter. The rookie sighed. “Just as I thought sir, only 
one ‘i’.” 

Nick Altrock, Washington coach, pulled a beauty on an 
umpire who had been calling a number of close decisions 
against the Senators. In the seventh inning, a Washington 
batter drove a screaming foul into the left-field stands. The 
ump ran over to the foul line and arrived in time to see a 
woman being carried from the stands. 

“Did the ball hit that woman, Nick?” asked the ump. 

“Heck, no,” replied Altrock. “You called that one right 
and she passed out from the shock.” 

One of the subtlest and wittiest of the umpire baiters 
is Jimmy Dykes. Back some years ago, when he was man- 
aging the White Sox, Jimmy started riding a Red Sox pitcher 
named, alas, Herbert Hash. 

“Ill have mine browned!” Dykes would suddenly yell. 
“What?” one of his players would say. “Hash!” roared 
Dykes. Or, “What will you have for breakfast tomorrow?” 
Jimmy would call to his players. And in a chorus they would 
answer, “Hash!” 

The plate umpire called time and walked over to the 
dugout. “You can’t do that, Jimmy, and you know it. You 
can’t make fun of that kid’s name. So don’t use that word 
again. If I hear it once more, out you go.” 


Just as the ump was about to order the resumption of 
play, Dykes chirped, “Hey, ump.” The latter turned around, 

“I was just wondering. What would you call it if you 
wanted it with two poached eggs on it for breakfast?” The 
umpire was licked. 





